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SUPPLEMENT COUNTRY LIFE—MARCH 28, 1957 
classified properties 
AUCTIONS CoOTswoLpD Cottage, s.d., architect- ILTS, CASTLE COMBE. England’s WANTED 


FOR SALE BY PUBLIC ROUP 
Within the rooms of Messrs. Thomas Love & 
Sons, St. John’s Place, Perth, on Friday, April 
5, 1957, at 2.30 o’clock afternoon, the attrac- 
tive residential property ‘‘ Easter Ross,’’ 
Comrie, which is situated on the outskirts of 
Comrie, West Perthshire, is readily accessible 
by road and rail and enjoys many amenities 
which include nearby facilities for hunting, 
shooting, deerstalking and salmon and 
trout fishing. 

The property consists of: 
The Dwellinghouse, containing, on two 
floors, 8 public rooms, 7 bedrooms (4 with 
h. & c¢.), 2-3 bathrooms, gun room with 
h. & ce, and w.c., modern kitchen with steel 
sink unit and many modern fittings, 
immersion heater and Tayco boiler for hot 
water. Ample cupboards throughout. 

Central Heating (automatic). 

Gardener’s House (modern) contains: 
1 public room, 3 bedrooms, bathroom and 
kitchen. 
Garage Block: Accommodation for 2 cars 
with washing facilities. 
Land: In addition to the garden ground of 
the dwellinghouse extending to approxi- 
mately 2 acres there are a small kitchen 
garden and a few acres of rough grazing. 
Main electricity and water supplies through- 
out. 

Crieff 7 miles. Perth 24 miles. 
Assessed rent £105. Feuduty £3 1s. 8d. 
Wayleaves receivable 7s. 6d. 

Upset Price £10,000. 
Entry—Whitsunday (May 28) or earlier as 
may be arranged. 

For full particulars and arrangements to 
view apply to the subscribers who hold the 
Title Deeds and Articles of Roup. 
MELVILLE & LINDESAY, W.S., 
110 George Street, 

Edinburgh (CEN. 5662). 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 

Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRET, 
F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


A UNIQUE Detached New Chalet Bunga- 

low at Loughton, in immaculate condi- 
tion. Spacious lounge with superb red-brick 
fireplace, french doors to garden. Delightful 
dining room, built to be converted into two 
rooms if needed, parquet flooring throughout. 
Kitchen fully tiled in pastel shades, fitted 
cupboards, stainless steel sink unit, Crane 
boiler 105A with Satchwell regulator giving 
guaranteed full central heating, tessilated tile 
floor, gas and power points. Bathroom tiled 
in pastel shades, separate toilet in same 
colouring. 2 Bedrooms, one having fitted 
wardrobes. Upstairs hall with long leaded 
windows overlooking front garden, can be 
used as sun lounge. Second toilet with hand 
basin and space for shower, with door leading 
to attic. Garage for 2 cars, heated green- 
house, garden beautifully laid out with orna- 
mental fish pond, shrubs, flower and rose 
beds leading to vegetable garden well stocked 
with fruit trees, etc., space for tennis court, 
2 brick fuel bunkers, capacity 2 tons. Viewing 
by appointment only (no agents) £6,700 or 
near offer. Ring after 6 p.m. Loughton 6797. 


ABBEY ANTIQUES, TEWKESBURY. 

This property for sale. Fine site oppo- 
site Abbey. Pleasant, Period House; 
spacious walled garden behind with open 
view; 3-car garage. Very reasonable price 
for freehold includes site goodwill. 
opportunity.—Write SANDFORD SHONE (who 
is moving to larger premises elsewhere), or 
Tel.: Tewkesbury 2378. 


SHTEAD PARK, SURREY. Fine 
architect-designed 2-floor residence of 
distinction and charm. 6 beds., 2 baths. 


(including master suite), 3 large rec., cloaks, 
model kit. (23 ft. by 15 ft.), maid’s room, 


Central heating throughout. Landscape 
garden about 1 acre. Tennis court. Double 
garage. Freehold £12,000.—FRANK N. 


BATEMAN, 6, Broadway, WIMbledon 0026. 


BOURNEMOUTH, SANDBANKS. One 
of the most luxurious Marine Residences 
in this increasingly popular and exclusive 
district. Delightfully situated between the 
fine sandy bathing beach on the one side and 
the shores of Poole Harbour on the other, it 
commands wonderful marine views in all 
directions. The property is of unusual design 
and the extremely comfortable accommoda- 
tion comprises spacious entrance hall, cloak- 
room, magnificent lounge, with polished 
wood panelling, a similar dining room, 
servery and kitchen. 3 luxurious bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. Panoramic observation lounge 
and cocktail bar. Integral garage. Tull 
eentral heating. For sale with or without 
the sumptuous appointments and furniture. 


—Details from: Rumsry & Rumsny, 
Sandbanks, Bournemouth. Tel.: Canford 
Cliffs 77357. 

EAST DEVON (easy reach main line 


station; Exeter and Sidmouth). Pic- 
turesque detached character Cottage (1489), 
with wealth oak beams/panelling. Lounge 
22 ft. by 18 ft., dining 15 ft. by 15 ft. (par- 
quet floors), 4 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 
Main electricity. Main water coming. 4- 
roomed annexe (‘‘in-law’’?). Garage (2). 
Secluded garden/orcharding 1 acre. I’reehold 
£3,900 or offer.—ANDREW REDFERN, F.A.1., 
31, Princesshay, Exeter. 


Rare | 


designed, 3 bed., 21-ft. lounge, all ser- 
vices.—ERIC YOXALL, Blockley, Glos. 


GUERNSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS. A 

cavity-built 8-roomed House. Garage, out- 
buildings, 2 small glasshouses. Large garden, 
fruit trees. All services. Price £5,000 or n.o. 
—Agent: E. LEwis TROALIO, ‘Stella Maris,’’ 
L’Ancresse, Vale. 


AMPSHIRE. Freehold. Two old-world 
Thatched Cottages. Easily converted 
into one. Government grant rehabilitation. 
Charming village. Garden bounded by trout 
stream, overlooks bird sanctuary. Excellent 
bus and London train services. Offers. No 
Agents.—Box 609. 
N ONE OF THE most beautiful Wiltshire 
villages. Superior small Georgian Resi- 
dence in excellent condition. 3 reception 


rooms, 4 bedrooms. Usual well arranged 
domestic offices. Various outbuildings. 
Walled-in fruit and pleasure gardens. 


Offered at an attractive figure.—For further 
particulars quote: P'T/53 to Messrs. TILLEY 
AND CULVERWELL, 14, Market Place, 
Chippenham, Wilts. 


RELAND. BarrErRsBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ALDON. Detached Gentleman’s resi- 
dence in one of the finest residential 
positions, secluded and private. 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 receptions, study, nursery, 
kitchen. Large garden. Outbuildings. 
Double garage, etc. All in perfect order. 
Vacant possession. Price £6,500.—Apply, 
full details from Sole Agents: SPURGEONS, 
Auctioneers, Maldon, Essex. (Maldon 21). 
EWLY COMPLETELY redecorated 
modern House. 4 bedrooms, box room, 
2 reception, kitchen, scullery. 2 garages, one 
on either side. Large garden. Beautiful 
district situate in the garden city of London, 
Beckenham. For sale at the ridiculous 
figure of £5,250. Incoming owners will,have 
no decoration whatsoever to do, and even 
large furniture will find a lovély home in this 
extensive accommodation.—Box 598. 


ORTH DEVON. Detached Modern 

House, 4 bedrooms, 3 reception, kitchen, 
garage, heated greenhouse, ete. Orchard, 
hard tennis court. Excellent secluded posi- 
tion, 5 minutes sea. Freehold £4,850.— 
Particulars: UPOVER, Croyde Bay. 

ORTH DEVON. For sale, charming 

Cottage residence, 4 miles Barnstaple, 
easy reach coast, 2 rec., mod. kitchen, 4 
bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Garden, garage. 
Main water, electricity; mod. drainage.— 
Particulars from SANDERS & SON, Estate 
Agents, Barnstaple. 

ORTH HANTS. Desirable Country 

Hstate. Spacious residence includes 
4 reception, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Excellent domestic offices, staff 
wing, services. Modern central heating. 
Adjacent 70 acre attested farm, modernised 
farmhouse, 2 cottages, ample buildings.— 
Full details, apply: PARNELL, JORDY AND 
HARVEY, Basingstoke. Tel. 2070. 
OXON/NORTHANTS BORDER. 17th- 

century Stone Cottage with slate roof, 
facing south in picturesque village. Banbury 
6 miles, Bicester 9 miles, Oxford 20 miles, 
London 63 miles (good train service). 
3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, 
cloakroom, kitchen (Rayburn). Main water, 
drainage and electricity (immersion heater 
and power points all rooms). Choice small 
walled garden. Freehold with Vacant 
Possession on completion.—Box 588. 


RURAL SURREY (Bagshott-Camberley 
border). New Detached Houses and 
Bungalows, woodland settings. 3 beds. with 
central heating and garage, £3,625. 4 bed. 
central heating, sep. cloakroom, sep. boiler- 
room, laundry, garage, £4,495. 3-bed. bunga- 
low, central heating and garage, £3,995. All 
with hard wood block floors. Well sereened 
plots.—OAKHURST LODGE ESTATE, Ports- 
mouth Road, Camberley (nr. Jolly Farmer). 
Ring Camberley 2212 for car at Camberley, 
Bagshott or Sunningdale stations. 
ANDBANKS, BOURNEMOUTH. 
Finest Marine Residence on South Coast 
including the most luxurious furniture, fix- 
tures and fittings, ete. This modern residence, 
the acme of perfection, commands panoramic 
views of Bay and Poole Harbour with direct 
access to beach. Perfect for Company and 
their Top Executives. Visit by genuine en- 


quirers will confirm above. Immediate 
possession.—Box 601. 
NOWDONIA. Modernised Cottage for 


sale, near sea and Glaslyn River. 2 sit., 
3 bed., bathroom, etec., Aga, central heating, 
furniture optional.—62, Hampstead Way, 
London, N.W.11. 
USSEX. Det. f’hold Mod. Res. (1954). 
4 beds. h. and c., Vitrolite bthrm, lounge- 
dining, study (smokeless fuel grates). 
Formica-fitted kit., Aga and Agamatic. 
Ground floor, lt. oak blocks, spacious hall 
with toilet, 3 w.c.s (Victory flush valves). 
Cen. heating throughout. 30-ft. garage, h. 
and c. Access private beach. Exel. estate, 
safe bathing, sunshine record high. £5,750. 
—CAGAMS, Kingsway, Craigweil, Bognor. 
EST DEVON, 3 miles Tavistock, 18 
miles Plymouth. Gentleman’s small 
Country Residence, together with 5 roomed 
det. Bungalow and 40 acres rough grazing, 
stabling and garage 2 cars. Res. comprises: 
spacious hall, lounge, panelled dining room, 
morning room, kit., 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Full central heating. Magnificent 
views, hunting and salmon and trout fishing 
in neighbourhood. £5,250 freehold.—Full 
particulars and photographs from: PROOo- 
TERS, Auctioneers, Tavistock 2603, Devon. 


most beautiful village. Old Tudor Rec- 
tory restored. Walled garden. Garage. All 
main services. 3 bedrooms, bath., 2 large 
living rooms, big open fireplaces, hall. Also 
1 large room, 16 ft. by 44 ft., suitable extra 
flat, etc. £5,500.—Box 577. 


£3,500 °F NEAR OFFER. Cornwall, 
’ 


Lamorna, near Penzance. Free- 
hold modern detached well-built Coastal 
Residence, gardens, garage. Unique position 
on cliffs, unsurpassed sea views. 2 recep., 
4 beds., offices, electricity, water, drain- 
age. Excellent order, recently redecorated 
throughout. Possession.—Particulars from 
J. A. TREGLOWN AND SONS, Auctioneers, 
8 Chapel Street, Penzance. ‘Tel. 3843/4. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale 


DEVON. UPPACOTT FARM. Between 
Moretonhampstead and Chagford. 12 
miles Torquay and Exeter. Residential 
Dairy and Stock Farm in magnificent setting. 
Delightfully situate modernised residence 
with superb views. All modern conveniences, 
e.l., radiators, basins in main bedrooms, Aga, 
ete. Charming gardens, exceptionally well- 
built outbuildings including T.T. shippon 
for 12. Two modern cottages. Residence, 
cottages and buildings practically all granite 
built and slated. 334 acres of land comprising 
about 200 acres of productive arable and 
pasture and remainder woodlands and rough 
grazing. Attested. Possession to suit pur- 
chaser. For sale by auction end of April 
unless previously sold privately. A very 
moderate price will be accepted owing to 
ill health of present owner-occupier.— 
RENDELLS, Agents, Chagford, South Devon. 


IN THE HEART OF THE 
EXMOOR HUNTING COUNTRY 
EXFORD, WEST SOMERSET 
Healthy Stock Raising Farm extending to 
56 acres, with modernised Residence; farm 
buildings; 4 mile trout fishing on River Exe. 
Price £3,500. 

Also available, adjoining 3 Cottages, one 
with vacant possession. 

Price £1,000. 

Full particulars from: 

JAMES PHILLIPS & SONS 
32, The Avenue, Minehead, Somerset. 


KENT—LOVELY SEVENOAKS AREA 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL ESTATE AND 
DAIRY FARM 
London 22 miles (1 hour). 

210 acres (plus 30 rented). 
Attractive Georgian Farm House, 8 beds and 
dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception 
rooms. Central heating, Janitor. Company’s 
water. Electricity. Good farm buildings. 
Two modernised cottages (service tenants). 
FREEHOLD. 

VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
£13,000 ONLY 
Live and dead stock at valuation if required. 
Apply Owner's Sole Agents: 

PRALL & PRALL, F.R.I.C.S., 
Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, 
DARTFORD, Kent. Tel. 2214 (3 lines). 


AKE DISTRICT. The Period Farm 

House, near Lake Windermere, contain- 
ing 8 bedrooms, bathroom, old oak staircase 
and panelling, and 69 acres meadow, pasture 
and woodland, T.T. shippon and dairy, 
known as July Flower Tree Farm, Fins- 
thwaite, is for sale by Auction at Sun Hotel, 
Ulverston, on April 4, 1957.—Particulars 
from the Auctioneers: MICHAEL C, ‘ 
HopGSsoN, Main St., Grange-over-Sands. 
Tel. : 2253. 


SOUTH-WEST GLOS. Bristol 10 miles. 

Gentleman’s compact T.T. Attested 
Holding, extending to some 40 acres and 
including a delightful farmhouse with 3 re- 
ception rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathrooms, etc. 
Well arranged buildings. Main electricity 
and water. Early possession. Freehold 
£9,750.—Full details from the Owner’s 
Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Dollar’ Street, 
Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. (15,108). 


BUSINESSES AND HOTELS 
For Sale 


AGRICULTURAL Engineers with garage. 

A small thriving business with choice of 
2 freehold houses. Owner retiring.—Ref. 60: 
BAILEYS, 74, High St., Grantham. 


ATTRACTIVE Country Home and In- 


come. East Sussex guest house. Low 
rent. Lease, furniture and equipment. 
£2,750.—Box 602. 
TO LET 
Furnished 


Mo?: Cottage. Beautiful village. Perm. 
tenants.—Rectory, Badger, Shropshire. 


ORFOLK. Furnished Flats, Bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks, 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRs. CARNALL, 
Elderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


We BE LET FURNISHED. Most attrac- 

tive Holiday Cottage overlooking the 
glorious Oxwich Bay on the Gower Peninsula 
(Glam.). Full ace. for up to 4 adults with 
2 children if required. To let for long or 
short periods for the 1957 summer and 
autumn. An unique opportunity.— Details 
from JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1. 


GENUINE PURCHASER requires House : 


within 5 miles of Mill Hill, N.W. London. 
Preferably in country or open setting, on 
high ground facing south. Preferably period 
or with character, existing or convertible to 
contain 4-5 bedrooms, 2-3 reception rooms.— 


Write, 9, Bracknell Gate, Hampstead 
N.W.3. Tel.: HAM. 3130. 
EASIDE RESIDENCE WANTED. 


Yachting centre preferred. Good price 
will be paid in cash for the ideal property.— 
Box 586. 


WANTED for very special applicant. 
Period House, pref. Q. Anne, Georgian 
or Regency, within 30-40 miles London. 
6-10 bed., 4 rec., cent. htg. Inexpensive 
gardens. Pasture or parkland up to 15 acres. 
2 cottages. Details in confidence (with 
photos if possible) to, ‘““Commander,” c/o 
Burrows & Co., 39/41, Bank Street, 
Ashford (Tel.: 1294), Kent. 


WANTED TO BUY OR 
RENT 


VERY large property with one or more 


subsidiary houses and about 10 acres 
flat land suitable for school of 150 boys. 
Any part of England except extreme north 
and east.—Box 592. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


DEMOLITIONS. Old property cleared 

by SypD BIsHOP & SONS DEMOLITION, 
Lrp., 282, Baring Road, London, S.E.12. 
LEE 7755. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, S.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service. 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615.) 


HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 

offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation. from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 2411), 


ICKFORDS. Removers and Storers. 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly, de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4. CAN. 4444. 


MORTGAGES 


First & SECOND MORTGAGE CO., 
LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S.W.1. 


MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Blocks of 
Flats, Factories and Private Houses.— 
TALLACK, Storr & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre 
Street, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


REQUIRED first Mort- 
£26,000 ee Treshord: Ker edieatal 


Estate in Sussex.—Box 599. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAMWi. The lovely Chiltern coun- 

try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 

Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 


ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading. 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


EVON and Exeter and District.—Wurt- 

TON & LAING, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6). 


EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Riprpon, 
BOSWELL & CoO., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


Essex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 


RIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 

specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
17, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Page 633—Property. 


Pages 631-633—All other classified 
advertisements. 
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THE HON. ROSALEEN GUINNESS 


The Hon. Rosaleen Guinness is the eldest daughter of Lord and Lady Moyne, of Biddesden House, Andover, 


Hampshire, and Knockmaroon, Castleknock, Co. Dublin 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK-STREET 
COVENT GARDEN 
W.C.2 
Telephone, Covent Garden 2692 
Telegrams, Country Life, London 
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PUBLISHING OFFICES, 
TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON-STREET 
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Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 | 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand 
London 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition ts complied with. 
Postage on this issue (Newspaper Rate): Inland 3d. ; 
Canada 14d.; elsewhere abroad 34d. Annual sub- 
scription rates including postage: Inland 117s. 64a,; 
Abroad 113s. 8d.; Canada 111s. 6d. 


AGRICULTURE PLUS FORESTRY 


HERE is a real danger that an unattrac- 
tive title may prevent the report by the 


Natural Resources (Technical) Committee 
on Forestry, Agriculture and Marginal Land 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 4s.) from receiving the 
widespread and close attention which it 
deserves. For here is a document of interest to 
everyone concerned in the cultivation of the 
soil of this country. It summarises the results 
of a painstaking enquiry pursued for five years 
by a body of experts appointed by the Lord 
President of the Council. 

The report opens with a reminder that we 
buy overseas about a half of all our food at a 
yearly cost of about £1,250 million; and, 
further, that we import more than 85 per cent. 
of our requirements of timber and wood pro- 
ducts, at an annual expense of about £430 
million. ‘‘These imports,’’ says the report very 
truly, ‘‘are crucial to the problem of our 
balance of payments.’’ Obviously, then, the 
reduction of these imported products of the 
soil, where economically possible, is of the 
utmost importance to the nation. Such reduc- 
tion is possible only by making the maximum 
economic use of our own soil. 

Inevitably, the use of marginal land must 
loom large in any such enquiry, and to this 
aspect the report pays particular attention. In 
the recent past other official enquiries have 
investigated the facts concerning such land, and 
of the more remote farming areas threatened 
with depopulation. That a number of separate 
investigations should be necessary is not sur- 
prising when the land under review (embracing 
the mountain and upland districts of Great 
Britain) pep sents not much less than a half of 
the country’s total land surface. The place of 
forestry in future policy relating to these areas 
is obviously a matter for consideration, the more 
so because the proportion of the surface of our 
land on which trees are grown is lower than in 
any European country, including even Holland. 

Earlier committees having had much to say 
on these matters, the members of the body now 
reporting focused their attention on the possi- 
bility that “the integration of forestry with 
agriculture in certain districts might be more 
economically rewarding, and might have better 
social consequences, than would the independent 
development of either alone.’’ Having so de- 
cided, this committee considers that enough 
evidence is now available to justify a revision of 
long-term national policy with regard to mar- 
ginal lands. Any such revision must begin with 
the assumption that there will be a discarding 
of prejudices which may linger among farmers 
towards forestry ual eae or towards those 
who administer national policy in this respect. 
The advantages which will accrue from inte- 
gration should be a sufficient incentive to 
produce a change in such attitudes. Forestry 
provides more employment, in relation to units 
of Jand, than does pastoral agriculture, and 
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should be not less rewarding than livestock 
farming. It is the answer to difficulties which 
are causing the depopulation of some upland 
farming districts. 

Facing the fact that we have so poor a 
record in the growing of timber, by comparison 
with other European countries, despite the vast 
area of our marginal land, the committee 
recogmses that, for private owners, afforesta- 
tion involves “very large capital investment”’ 
which few estates can bear. On such matters, 
of course, the committee can do no more than 
catalogue the difficulties, leaving the Govern- 
ment with a plain hint of the broad remedy, and 
a sigh for the times when estate owners and 
their agents “had a great, personal interest in 
forestry.’ Thatinterest could be revived and with, 
perhaps, less difficulty than is supposed, if the 
authorities concerned would think a little more 
in terms of the small owner and apply the 
organising power of the State to the business 
of collecting and marketing what he has to 
otter. 


THE OLD HAYSTACK 


ATHERED in green midsummer glory, 
The haystack now stands withered, hoary; 
Relic of mornings fresh and sunny, 
Dew-laden grass with breath of honey, 
Buttercups, daisies, sorrel, clover, 
And warm winds sweeping softly over. 
There, in its stackyvard corner huddled, 
The ground about it winter-puddled ; 
The fields beyond it shorn of greenness, 
The tempest cuttirtg in its keenness, 
It lingers vet, aloof and cosy, 
And fragrant as a wildflower posy, 
Holding, like spring, that laggard comer, 
Deep in its heart the sweets of summer. 
ELIZABETH FLEMING, 


INTENSIFYING DEATH DUTIES ? 
| pie gn suggest that the Treasury is 
tightening the screw in death duties on 
country houses. A flaw is said to have been 
detected in the family trust relating to part of 
the late Earl of Darnley’s estate, the effect of 
which, it seems probable, will be to force the 
sale not only of Cobham Hall but of all its con- 
tents. It had been hoped, otherwise, that the 
remaining works of art might be kept together 
and displayed on loan even if the Hall. itself 
found a purchaser and another use. The late 
Lord Allendale’s executors have apparently 
had to lodge a claim for exemption from duty in 
respect of the Beaumont family collection of 
pictures and chattels, formerly at Bretton Park, 
Yorkshire, or 144, I iccadilly, and now at 
Bywell Hall, Northumberland. The London 
pictures, familiar to the public before the war, 
comprised Rembrandt's Tribute Money and an 
important Raphael, besides notable English 
portraits and sporting pictures, with some out- 
standing furniture. Exemption has long been 
granted for ‘heirlooms,’ works of art of 
national importance “enjoyed in kind,” so long 
as they were not sold, and it has been customary 
for modest valuations of objects in these cate- 
gories to be accepted with a view to their 
remaining together. Chattels given or left to 
the National Trust or accepted by the State in 
payment of duties are of course exempt. In the 
case of Lord Allendale’s estate, which is large, 
it appears that the Treasury is seeking to get 
round a prince iple admitted by Parli ument many 
years ago, and is exacting payment at the full 
valuation. If it is successful, another and one 
of the last great family collections will be dis- 
persed, the majority of it either to leave the 
country or to be ‘nationalised.’ 


FARMERS’ PRICES 


le is greatly to the credit of all concerned in 
agriculture that the industry's net output 
has risen again, now reaching 59 per cent. above 
the pre-war figure. This figure is calculated by 
deducting imported requirements, such as feed- 
ing-stuffs, and measures the real output from 
the land of Britain. But the cost of this achieve- 
ment mounts at the same time. The Treasury 
will pay out in the 1956/57 year now ending 
£245 million pounds in subsidies of one kind and 
another to farmers, and the charge on taxpayers 
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will again be heavier next year. It is true that- 
some of these subsidies, on eggs for one, directly | 
benefit consumers, who buy home produce more "| 
cheaply because of them. But there must be 
limits, and within the terms of the long-term | 
assurances given in the White Paper last 
November the Government are cutting the— 
price guarantees on eggs and wheat for the year 
ahead. Milk production also becomes less profit- | 
able, as Cincinnatus notes on another page. The ~ 
aim of government policy is rightly enough to | 
maintain a big arable acreage with a full pro- -} 
portion of feed crops for livestock and continue © 
encouragement to the production of good- 
quality beef and lamb. This is reflected in the }| 
price decisions announced last week. They do- 
not help many small farmers, bound to milk 
production, but a right balance has probably | 
been struck in national policy. j 


STUBBORN ASSES 


HE Parks Department at Portsmouth is 

reported to have refused to permit the keep- 
ing of donkeys on Southsea beach because the 
animals are “difficult to control.’’ This morsel 
of news seems at first blush to be an invitation 
to facetiousness. Anyone may start to compile 
lists of the things which could be forbidden here 
or there for the reason stated—children; cats; 
school debating societies; strikes; large amateur ~ 
choirs; hawks and falcons; bulls; mothers-in- 
law; grandparents; mint in the garden. Then 
someone else may recall, as vaguely relevant, an | 
old country saying that the three most difficult 
things to drive are a timber-bob, a hen and a 
woman. Another will ask for definitions of the 
words ‘difficult’? and ‘“‘control.’’ Portsmouth 
Parks Department might more prudently (and 
only a shade more cravenly) have followed the 
oft-given advice: Never state a reason and never 
explain. Of course, there was no doubt more to 
the matter than appeared in four short lines. 
Nevertheless, there is some kind of slur on 
donkeys (who seem at best to be a declining 
race) and it now remains for some amiable 
society, in this England of ours, to issue a sharp 
statement in reply: “In defence of the donkeys 
which cannot speak for themselves . .. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, chairman of The Friends 
of Donkeys, Unlimited.” 


MAXIMUM RECORD 


OST people have a weakness for records, if 
it be only their own humble ones, and a 
dishke of too technical objections to them. So 
there will be general satisfaction that after a 
two-year interval Joe Davis’s maximum 
snooker break of 147, made in January, 1955, 
under professional rules, has now been recog- 
nised by the Billiards Association and Control 
Council as a world record. The greatest players 
of all games may be, each in his own realm, 
the equals of each other, and all strike the ordin- 
ary onlooker with amazement. Yet to many of 
us unlearned in his arts, Joe Davis does appear a 
little more wonderful than any of the others. 


ARTHUR BROOK 


RTHUR BROOK, who died recently at 
Builth Wells in his seventy-first year, was 
one of the outstanding members of the older 
generation of bird photographers. He took his 
first pictures of birds as long ago as 1909, and 
nearly fifty years later, in 1956, was still taking 
photographs notable for their originality and 
technical perfection. Much of his work, examples 
of which have been published from time to time 
in Country Lire, was done in Wales, among 
such favourite subjects as ravens, buzzards and 
choughs, but he visited Scotland to photograph 
golden eagles and divers and also made expedi- 
tions to Hungary. His experiences and those of 
his collaborator, Captain H. A. Gilbert, are 
described in several books that they jointly pre- 
pared. Photographing a kite on its nest with a 
telephoto lens, so as not to disturb it, more than 
twenty years ago is only one example of his 
originality. A more important piece of pioneer- 
ing was his development of apparatus for taking 
photographs of birds and animals at night by 
flashlight. By this method he later obtained 
photographs of badgers, reproduced in CouNTRY 
Lire of May 24, 1946, that have never been 
excelled. 
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CHIPPING NORTON, OXFORDSHIRE 


A GCOUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HE land is beginning to dry out, my 
farmer friends tell me, and the grass is 
growing, which means a saving in hay. I 

‘an’t remember an earlier spring or more activ- 
ty among birds in March. We certainly never 
1ad such a crop of groundsel and dandelion, and 
he apple tree shows signs of bud, which is rather 
larming, for last season the apples here got 
. cold breath of wind and young leaves 
hrivelled. We are not alone, however. A friend 
vrites from Rochester, in Kent, to say that 
efore the beginning of March he counted 32 
lifferent varieties of flowers, including shrubs, 
n bloom in his garden. ‘Trouble with bull- 
inches is being experienced by fruit growers in 
ome parts of the country,’’ he continues. 
‘Country people who have mistaken ideas about 
heir pecking the buds from the trees in search 
f insects would have a nasty shock if they shot 
me and opened its crop. Examination by 
minent entomologists has proved that there 
re no insects in the crops. It is a pity such 
retty birds are so destructive. A pair or two 
an do an awful lot of mischief in a short while.” 
So far the sparrows, my Own main enemy, 
aven’t found our gooseberry buds, and this is 
ot surprising, for the mild weather has meant 
n abundance of other food, and even the 
parrows haven't had to start nibbling at any- 
hing green as they do when there is a hard frost. 


* * 
* 


OES the cuckoo come earlier in a mild 
spring, someone asked me the other 
1orning. I have a feeling that it should, but I 
on’t think it does. No doubt before my words 
re in print at least half a dozen people will have 


By TAN NIALL 


written to their favourite newspaper saying 
they have heard the cuckoo, but it won’t be 
heard here for a while yet. It doesn’t find its 
way over the hills until they have warmed up 
a bit, although other people as far north may 
have reported the cuckoo in their district. I 
have a suspicion that most of the very early 
“cuckoos’’ are resident ones capable of imitating 
almost any sound as well as playing a game of 
marbles, the craze in every corner of the 
village at the moment. 
* * 
* 

HOULD salmon be netted in the estuaries? 

I think this question has been the cause of 
many controversies. Two fishermen I know well 
make part of their living from netting salmon, 
enjoying a licence which I believe their fathers 
held jointly in their day. Itis hard to get a nets- 
man to say exactly what his haul is, for he knows 
very well that if he boasts about it official notice 
may be taken and he may find some restric- 
tion being placed on his activities. Only 
those licensed to do so may operate a net, 
and the mesh size is strictly controlled, so that 
immature fish are comparatively safe. 

When fish are running the hauls can be 
good, but netting depends to some extent on the 
sort of tide running and I have seen a great deal 
of effort expended for but two or three fish. On 
my local river netting takes place in the tidal 
reach, but some distance from the estuary, and 
this involves a trip upstream before the tide and 
much handling of the net in preparation for the 
haul, as well as afterwards when it must be 
cleared and spread to dry. 


FRIEND who keeps close watch on the 

river and has a great deal to do with the 
control of the activities of those operating nets 
and traps as well as using rods tells me that he 
has never considered that estuary or tidal netting 
deprives sportsmen of too much in the way of 
sport. In fact, netting is sometimes of benefit in 
preventing the overcrowding of holding pools 
with the attendant danger of disease. Last year 
on the upper reaches of the river in question on 
one day alone two hundred fish which had died 
of furunculosis were pulled out. The nets didn’t 
have a particularly good season. Had they had 
a few successful hauls, there might have been 
more good fish for the rods. 

I am afraid that this aspect of river control 
rarely strikes the angler who comes to his hotcl 
from some distant place and fumes in frustration 
over blank days and fishless pools. The blame 
goes to the nets at the river mouth or the trap 
at such and such a place. Fortunately these 
frustrations are not found in trout fishing in lakes, 
although I sometimes meet trout fishermen who 
mutter about ottering and cross-lining, both of 
which are a little overrated. 


* * 
* 


Ae every year I hear something about 
sparling, a local delicacy which as yet 
I have not tasted. The other day a friend 
remarked that sparling will not be up until 
snow is off the mountain—another version of 
the river lore concerning this little cucumber- 
flavoured fish that is supposed to reach a certain 
bridge on a day when cattle and sheep cross it to 
be taken and sold at the fair. I am no authority 
on sparling and don’t know whether there is any 
truth in the saying about snow on the hills, but 


began while I was out. I came home to snif j 
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it applies to trout in high lakes. I never catch than pike, for instance. Pigeons should be 
ood fish until the snow has gone, and this given away by the dozen or not at all, and 


sometimes lingers well into Ma what a sportsman who does not eat snipe does 
af pees? with them I don’t know, for a brace of snipe is 

NOTHER uncomfortable like a brace of larks. A friend who once shot 
until twilight sitting in over a farm where his bag amounted to three 


jack snipe told me that he was quite put out to 
discover, on departing, that the farmer’s wife 
had carefully feathered and dressed his snipe 


showed the 


when 


same sI 
I returned 
two pigeons would have 


all profit as the first 
to the cottage 
enabled 


° ye exact bag secret a imply by and put them in a little parcel for him. “They 
of the word “‘spoils’’ tt ial looked like three dead nestlings and seemed 
é up, but honesty co ] admit blue with cold,” he said. “I couldn’t present 


, I failed to do 


the bird with a 


to anyone like that and so I popped 
them out of the window of the car.’’ I didn’t 
men are able do that with the pigeon and it found its way 
1 a brace of pheasants. Oh into the pot. 
‘ The ; eg 

Y mother’s father, I gather, had a fav- 
M ourite way of cooking pigeons, knowing 
well hat they tend to dry up and have little 
vour. The recipe requires some tomatoes 


too MELE 


a butter and long simmering in a small 
s when I catch trout I pass them amount of water. The details were entrusted 


They are easier to get nd of to my wife and the long process apparently 


at something very 
found the pigeon 

partridge, obviously 
and butter. 


appetising in a pot ane 
looking something like 

garnished with tomatoe 
I felt sure the whole thing woul 


burn and so, without consulting the chef 
added a little more butter and then a little 


more. (I am not one for following the niggardly 
details of recipes. After all, another ounce o 
butter can only add to the richness!). Som¢ 
minutes later it seemed that things were likely 
to burn. added more butter. This went or 
for perhaps three-quarters of an hour until m 
wife arrived on the scene and remarked tha 
I might have thought of making up the water 
I had to confess that I had been making up ths 
butter. 

More than a quarter of a pound o 
butter to a pigeon would surely have appealec 
to the famous Mrs. B. I can vouch for the 
treatment. The flesh of a pigeon simmerec 
with tomatoes and dressed with butter is 
something quite unlike the flesh of a commor 
or garden pigeon. It equals game. 


A LITTLE- KNOWN SCOTTISH COAST 


Written 


coast of Kincard 
the most bea 


a no-man’s-land which 
determined walker can 
cliff paths and no easy 
“ali ff face except by boat 
ver heather moor or bog. 
in Kincardineshire. 
_is rarely more than two 
merous tracks and 
fishing villages or across 
ch reaches to the cliff top. 


PY NHE ru 


eases 
= 


~% 


= 


reo 


RUGGED CLIFFS AT MUCHALLS ON THE KINCARDINESHIRE COAST 


and ee by CHRISTOPHER TRENT 


It is possible without too much effort to walk 
all the way from Girdle Ness to the Angus 
boundary within sight of the often by 
clearly marked track or footpath, sometimes 
making one’s own way across open country, but 
seldom meeting an obstruction that is not easily 
negotiable. Even in the height of the summer 
season I have rarely met anyone except within 
a few hundred yards of one of 
fishing villages. 


sea, 


the coves or 


Ee, aaa 


aia 


This coast “gives the impression of an austere grandeur out 
of all proportion to the modest height of the cliffs” 


— 
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HE APPROACH TO STONEHAVEN AND 
HE HARBOUR TOWN, Stonehaven has 
een the county town of Kincardineshire since 
607. (Right) FISHERMEN’S NETS 
RYING ON THE STRAND NEAR COVE 


AY. Many coastal fishermen have migrated 


» Aberdeen and Stonehaven, but some inshore 
fishing is still carried on 


The best approach is southward into the ‘ j * J - ae 
in from the white-painted Girdle Ness light one : yh cs : 


YY er ee 
ouse, which looks in one direction across the ; (as : ; y : ye J ae 
stuary of the Dee to populous Aberdeen and =. 
1 the other over the Bay of Nigg to 
ve long line of cliffs which stretch away as 
ir as eye can reach, Aberdeen buses come 
equently to Nige Bay, where there is a sandy 
each; at summer week-ends they discharge 
reir quota of city workers bent on sunbathing 
. the shelter of the clits, But the visitors do 
ot go far afield, A mile away the clilt top is as 
eserted as though it were a hundred miles from 
1e nearest town 

The beauty of this coast is the beauty of 
ild nature; it gives the impression of an austere 
randeur out of all proportion to the modest 
eight of the cliffs, That is because it has been 
wrved and sculptured by sea and weather into 
succession of bays and headlands with stacks 
vd pinnacles and arches standing out to sea, 
id dark caves where the waves have cut away 
yme less resistant layer of the clitt face 

Vhe most exciting feature is the number 
»“vawns’’ which break up the even surface 
the clitt face—narrow openings down which 
ve can glimpse the seething cauldron of the 
a below, In no other part of Britain are the 
ifts weathered in just this way Each and 
very yawn is as impressive as Hell's Mouth in 
orth Cornwall, or the few narrow chasms on 
1© Pembrokeshire coast 

The rocks which form the clitts are not 
ily old rocks, but rocks which have been so 
ympressed by natural forces, and so atteeted 
y the earth’s fire, that they have changed their 
sry nature in hundreds of millions of years 
nee they were first uplifted from the shallow 
a or lake in which they were formed as sedi 
ents, 

They emerged as dry land when a great 
lifting movement produced the central and 
stern Highlands——a period of intense voleanic 
‘tivity when fiery masses from the earth's 
terior were being intruded among the rocks 
sar the surface of the earth, These masses of 
neous material cooled slowly to form the bed 
ck of the Cairngorms and of the country 
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DUNNOTTAR CASTLE, “THE MOST 


round Aberdeen from which granite has been 
quarried since the Middle Ages, an abundant 
supply which 10,000 years of quarrying at the 
present rate will not exhaust, This self-same 
granite is exposed at the clitf edge just south 
of Cove, the first village beyond Nige Bay 

For the rest, the rocks that make up the 
clifts as far as Stonehaven were originally sand 
stone and clay, but the sand has been changed 
into quartzite and the clay into schist by 
pressure and by the heat of the intrusive 
granites, So the texture of the cliffs and the 
hardness of their rocks vary greatly, and the 
faults in their structure are exaggerated. Some 
parts disintegrate rapidly when they are lashed 
by storm or by the waves driven by the winter 
north-easterlies; other parts are more resistant 
and stand out now as stacks and isolated rock 
slabs far below high-water mark, When the sea 
part of the chitt-base the 
waves erode it into deep caves, many of which 
are yawns in the making, Water draining from 
the land seeps through cracks in the clitt’s fabric 
and helps in the work of disintegration 

Chese strange natural phenomena are best 
seen between Cove and Muchalls. At the latter 
place the cliff line of a hundred years ago can 
scarcely be discerned in the welter of rocky 
headlands, islands, caves, and landslips, The 
cliffs are still disintegrating fast and one can 
see from year to year at least one small head 
land being converted into an island as the sea 
eats into the rock face on either side of the 
narrow neck of land which connects it with the 
mainland, Perhaps in twenty years’ time, 
certainly within a century, the hard rock which 
is the core of this headland will be standing out 
to sea completely surrounded by the encroaching 
Waves, 

It is not only the scenery which makes this 
coast so fascinating Che fishing villages, 
though they may lack real distinetion of archi 
tecture, are like pages torn from the book of the 
past. There are five between Girdle Ness and 
Stonehaven—Cove, Muchalls and, no 
interesting, Findon, Porthlethen and Skateraw, 
The design of each is the same. The village, 
mainly of one-storey cottages, stands on the 
cliff top. A precipitous track leads down to the 
sheltered harbour beneath, a natural anchorage 
protected from the fury of the storms by twin 
headlands, Only a tew generations ago fishing 
from these village harbours was of economic 
importance, Findon gave its name to a special 
kind of smoked haddock (tinnan haddock), 
Porthlethen was a flourishing fishing port with 
many vessels owned by the villagers, Now 


reaches some softer 


less 
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fishing here, as everywhere else in Scotland, has 
become centralised. Many of the erstwhile tish- 
ing families have migrated to Aberdeen or 
Stonehaven, Others who still live on in their 
traditional homes are employed by the fishing 
companies of Aberdeen, Only a little inshore 
fishing is still carried on, and that on an ever- 
decreasing scale 

Even so, there is no sign of the decay or 
desolation which is all too common among the 
erstwhile crofter tishing settlements of Suther- 
land or Caithness. The old cottages are being 
deserted but trim new 
homes are taking their 
place, many of them 
stone-built, so that old 


and new stand side by 
side without that dis 
harmony which = dis 
figures the new-old 


brick-built 
the south 


villages of 
Tradition ts 
especially strong on 
Scotland's east coast 
In this case, at least, it 
is an enlightened tradi 


tion which pays back 
dividends in village 
amenity and, as the 


people say themselves, 
in living comtort, 
Stonehaven is 
strangely out of charac- 
ter, The old town clus 
ters round the harbour 
the old town that has 
been the county centre 
since 1607, with its Tol 
booth and its narrow 
streets little changed, at 
least in two hundred 
years. But nearby, in 
glaring contrast, a new 
town has grown up, a 
holiday resort in minia 
ture straggling along 
the beach as far as the 


point where the clitts 
come down on the north, 
Chat part of Stone- 


haven could be in any 
part of the south coun- 
try, so characterless is it 
in this land of exuber- 
ant individuality, Hap 
pily it is only a_ briet 
interlude, Another line 


OF* SCOTLAND'S MEDLEVAL 


FORTRESSES.” The keep and encircling wall were built towards the end of the Loth century 


FISHERMAN’S COTTAGE RECENTLY BUILT 


* Old and new stand side by side without disharmony ~ 
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of cliffs overhangs the harbour on the south, 
with a difficult, often disappearing, cliff path 
leading round several deep-cleft bays towards 
the ruins of Dunnottar. 

Dunnottar Castle is the most impressive of 
Scotland’s medieval fortresses, yet  sur- 
prisingly little is known about its history. It 
stands on a headland washed by the sea on 
three sides, with precipitous cliffs making arti- 
ficial defences quite unnecessary. On the fourth: 
or landward side a deep gorge separates it from: 
the clift line. 

The best view of the ruins is from the cliff. 
The square keep stands out in all its medieval 
strength, with fragments of the outer walls and 
detensive towers. There, one would think, is 
a castle that could never be taken by storm— 
grey and sombre, but strangely compelling when 
seen across the wide are of the breaking waves on 
the semi-circle of beach which lies to the south. 

Dunnottar was a fortress of the Ieiths, 
hereditary Marischals of Scotland, but before 
one of their line built the keep and encircling 
wall towards the end of the 16th century there 
Was an ancient fortress on its site, Certainly 
the rock was fortified as early as the war of 
independence of the 18th century, when it was 
held by the English and taken by storm by a 
Scottish army under William Wallace. It was 
besieged again in the Civil War of 1645, but 
held out bravely against Montrose. Another 
glorious chapter in its history was written when 
the regalia of the Scottish Crown were taken 
there as the safest place in all Scotland. When 
the castle was once more besieged in 1652 its 
garrison did not surrender until the regalia had 
been smuggled out and hidden under the pulpit 
of Kinnett church, a few miles farther south. 

Kinnett leads us on towards Johnshaven 
and the boundary with Angus. The cliffs con- 


tinue, but they are less rugged, less precipitous} | 


the contorted rocks of Muchalls and the basaltic 
lavas between Stonehaven and Dunnottar are 
exchanged for the brownish sandstone cliffs 


that stretch for many miles towards St. Cyrus. 
There is genuine attraction in this coastline, but 
it has a different appeal, a quieter, more peace-/ 
ful mood akin to that of the fertile Howe of the 
Mearns, with its soft brownstone farms andi 
cottages, which lies just inland, 


BAY. 


AT COVE 
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A HOUND FOR THE HARE - 


that hunted with the inhabitants of Britain 

at the time of the Roman landings were the 
ancestors of the beagle. There is not one shadow 
of a fact to support this claim, Nevertheless, 
small hounds have been in use for a very long 
time and were familiar to the Normans and the 
Plantagenets and all those who found their 
pleasure in hunting, 

Chere are numerous references to the hunt- 
ing of hares in the early works on venery, The 
usual method of hare hunting in the 14th and 
1Sth centuries was for the hare to be ‘‘started”’ 
by beaters; then small “‘scenting’’ hounds were 
uncoupled and continued the chase. Generally, 
though not invariably, “running hounds”’ 
(greyhounds) were released to make the kill. 

In the early records there are references to 
‘eirere,’’ “‘heyreres,”’ “heyrer’’ and ‘hayrers’’ 

terms which by the 16th century had become 
“harrier.” These hounds do not appear to 
have hunted only hares, but were also used to 
“harry” game in general. A ‘“‘kenet’’ was a 
yet smaller hound, but the terms ‘‘brachet”’ 
or “‘brache’’ were also often used, although 
later they meant a bitch. These hounds were 
sometimes all white, but more usually had black 
or mottled markings, This seems to be the line 
from which the beagle may trace its descent, 


ie has often been suggested that the hounds 


It is not certain when the name “beagle” 
came into use. A somewhat hazardous 
guess would be the late 15th century. It was 


certainly familiar when Shakespeare made use 
of it in Twelfth Night, implying a compliment 
to Maria, James I frequently used it as a term 
of affection referring to Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury as “my little be: vgill” and his wife as 
his “deare littil beagle’; Lord Cranbourne was 
known as the “Wing’s beagle.”’ 

The kings and the queens of England have 
often been patrons of the beagle—enjoying the 
sport provided by these small, persevering 
hounds with their sensitive nostrils and the 
music of bells in their throats. Queen Eliza- 
beth I is said to have owned a pack of “singing 
beagles,’’ each hound so small that it could be 
carried in a glove or gauntlet. Dutch William 
owned a pack, and so did George LV, who hunted 
them over the Downs behind Brighton, 

As the years roll on the picture becomes 
clearer and more detailed, A sportsman’s dic- 
tionary published in 1800 defines the beagle 
thus: “hunting dogs, of which there are several 
sorts, viz. the southern beagle which is some- 
thing less than the deep mouthed hound and 
something thicker and shorter, The fleet 
northern, or cat beagle, which is smaller and of 
a finer shape than the southern beagle and is 
a hard runner, These two beagles, by crossing 
the strains, breed an excellent sort, which are 
great killers, There is also a very small sort of 
beagle, not bigger than a lady’s lap-dog, which 
make pretty diversion when hunting the coney ; 
and also the small hare if the weather be dry; 
but by reason of the smallness, this sort is not 
serviceable,”” The account of beagles given in 
The Sportsman’ s Cabinet, published three years 
later, is longer but substantially the same, 
proving that beagles were then being bred on 
much the same lines as their larger foxhound 
relations, 

Three points must be made clear, First, 
the Kerry beagle, now believed to be extinct, 
was an entirely different and much larger type 
of hound and is not considered here. Second, 
at this time beagling had not become a foot- 
Slogger’s sport, and the followers were always 
mounted, Third, and most important of all, 
a beagle is not and never has been a pygmy 
foxhound, Despite the outcrosses that must 
have taken place on numerous occasions, he 
has retained attributes of character, outlook and 
shape of head that are altogether different. 
That this was so in the early years of the 19th 
century can be seen from Reins igle’s charming 
illustration in The Sportsman's Cabinet, and the 
attempts that were made later to breed these 
little hounds with the head of a foxhound were 
very mistaken and have taken a great deal of 
breeding out. 

Sussex and the south-western part of 
England have long been beagle strongholds— 


not, as some have tried to claim, because of the 
influence of ‘‘Prinny’’ and his pack, but because 
the nature of the country provides the hares and 
gives the followers the opportunity of appre- 
clating the work of these clever little hounds. 
Nevertheless, the habit of following on foot may 
have originated in the north. 

Half way through the last century the era 
of dog shows began. Almost from the first 
beagles appeared on the bench. The first show 
catering for the breed was held at Birmingham 
in 1860, but, for some reason, no prizes were 
awarded, However, at Leeds a year later the 
two prize-winners were Mr. J. Tonqueray’s 
Briliant and Mr. G. Knight’s Music. Not 
unnaturally there were those who regretted the 
beagle’s appearance in the show-ring, but one 
good purpose was served: it showed up the vast 
differences in the types of the hounds—not only 
in size and coats, for the variations between 
beagles and the smaller “‘rabbit’’ or ‘“‘pocket’ 
beagles, as well as the rough and smooth coats, 
were always accepted and allowed for—but in 
the more subtle variations, 

The formation of the Beagle Club did much 


PARADOX, 


to help matters, and on July 30, 1895, it laid 
down a standard of points for the breed that did 
much to smooth out the differences, and is 
remarkable for the fact that, except for the 
difference in the order of the paragraphs, it is 
identical with the standard accepted to-day. 
This demands ‘‘a compactly built Hound with- 
out coarseness, conveying the impression of 
great stamina and activity.’’ The head is to be 
of fair length, powerful without being coarse, 
skull domed, moderately wide with an indica- 
tion of peak; stop well defined, muzzle not 
snipy and lips well flewed. Nose black and 
broad and nostrils well expanded, Eyes brown, 
hazel or dark hazel and not to be deep set or 
bulgy and to have a mild expression. The ears 
are to be long, set on low, fine in texture and 
hanging in a graceful fold close to the cheek. 
The neck should be moderately long, slightly 
arched with the throat showing some dewlap. 
The shoulders are to be clean and slightly 
sloping. The forelegs quite straight, of good 
substance and round in bone and set well under 
the dog. The body is short between the coup- 
lings, well let down in the chest with ribs fairly 
well sprung and well ribbed up. The loins to be 
powerful and not tucked up and the thighs very 
muscular with the stifles and hocks well bent 
and the hocks well let down. The feet to be 


round and well knuckled up and _ strongly 
padded. The stern should be of moderate 
length, set on high and carried gaily but not 


curled over the back. For the smooth variety 
of hound the coat must be smooth, very dense 
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By S. M. LAMPSON 


and not too fine or short; in the rough variety 
it must be very dense and wiry. Any recognised 
hound colour is acceptable and the height ‘of the 
hound must not exceed 16 inches. There is 
little variation here from William Somerville’s 
(1675-1742) vivid poetical description of ‘‘th’ 
industrious Beagle.” 

The beagle has always been much appre- 
ciated on the other side of the Atlantic; the 
American strains have been established through 
British stock. As early as the first years of the 
present century there were some hundred and 
fifty packs of beagles in private ownership in 
America. At the present time the beagle is 
one of the most numerically popular breeds in 
the United States and is much favoured in 
Canada. The beagle also finds friends in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand who frequently import 
good British stock. 

There is no space here to enlarge on the 
modern packs of beagles or on beagling as a 
sport. It is the beagle as a show and companion 
dog that is under consideration, but it is worthy 
of notice that many modern beagles that appear 
on the bench have been bred from entered 


A BEAGLE BITCH. Beagles are descended from the small hounds used to hunt 
hares in the Middle Ages 


hounds, even if they themselves have not been 
entered. 

Until shortly before the first World War it 
was quite usual for Masters to send a number of 
hounds from their packs to shows, but with the 
exception of Lord Linlithgow’s Hopetoun pack 
this practice ceased, leaving Mrs. J. W. Hillyard 
and Mr. J. Tyrell Beaumont as the chief 
exhibitors. By 1927 only two beagles were 
entered in the Kennel Club Stud Book, but 
from then onwards things began to look up. 
Several people whose influence was to become 
of the greatest value took the breed up—Lord 
Chelmsford, Mrs. Elms, of the Reynalton affix, 
and the late Mrs. Stockley, whose prefix was 
Limbourne, to name but a few. However, 
before much could be done the second World 
War delayed all breeding plans. Although the 
Cruft’s Show of 1948 had only ten beagles on 
its benches (two of which subsequently became 
champions) the next Cruft’s produced twenty- 
five. Steadily and without blowing many 
trumpets the ‘breed has_progressed. The regis- 
trations totalled 64 in 1950; but they have risen 
annually and were 337 last year. All the signs 
seem to point to the fact that the beagle is 
going to become one of the more popular breeds. 

The beagle has so much charm of appear- 
ance and character that one understands why 
he should leave the pack for the parlour. One 
hopes, however, that both he and his breeders 
are not going to lose sight of the purpose for 
which he has been bred for at least five hundred 
years. 
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DRAWER LINED WITH AN OLD BLOCK-PRINTED PAPER COMMEMORATING THE 
OF BRAGANZA. (Right) DETAIL SHOWING ONE IMPRESSION OF 


AN OLD LINING PAPER 


E have a chest of drawers, every drawer 
of which is lined with an old paper stuck 
to the bottom and sides. The design on 

the paper is black; it is printed in squares about 
10 ins. each and, apparently, from the same 
block. It shows a king and queen, between them 
a Tudor rose, and in the four corners are little 
cherubs like those one so often sees on tombstones. 
The photographs show the interior of one drawer 
and a single impression of the block. I shall be 
grateful for any information you can give 
respecting this paper.—V. M. LoncE (Miss), 
Abbot’s Hall, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

The King and Queen are Charles II and 
Catherine of Braganza. They were married on 
May 20, 1662, so that the paper would have 
been printed from a block made shortly after 
that event. We are grateful to Mr. Brian 
Reade, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, for 
identifying the paper from the photographs. 
He informs us that there is a dilapidated 
fragment of the same paper in the 
Museum collection. 


A LADY OF QUALITY 


I am enclosing a photograph of an 
Elizabethan portrait in my possession. 
It was found some 40 years ago in a 
small shop in Suffolk. C ‘leaning revealed 
it to be a fine painting, dated 1591 and 
giving the age of the lady as 61. Have 
you any idea who the painter may have 
been? And can the lady be identified c 

As the photograph had to be taken at 
a slight angle, the face appears somewhat 
elongated. Apart from the chestnut red 
of the hair, and the gloves in the left 
hand, and touches of gold in the chain 
and bracelets, the scheme is black and 
creamy white-—M. MEREDITH WILLIAMS, 
De Bathe House, North Tawton, 
Devon. 


The photograph suggests an 
arresting portrait showing an insight 
into the character of the sitter uncom- 
mon in Elizabethan portraiture. Com- 
parable portraits of this kind of quality 
in the recent exhibition at Burlington 
House were the somewhat earlier 
Mildred, Lady Burghley (No. 27), 
assigned to Hans Eworth, and one said 
to represent Mary Fitton (No. 38), 
which is nearer to the date on the paint- 
ing in question. In the present state of 
knowledge of an obscure period no con- 
fident attribution can be advanced. 
Mare Ghaerarts, the younger, to whom 
so many late Elizabethan portraits are 
attributed, does not seem a _ likely 
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COLLECTORS’ 


See question: An Old Lining Paper 


solution. Without some clue to the 
house from which the picture came identification 
of the lady is hardly possible. 
SUTHERLAND TABLES 

Can you tell me briefly the difference in 
appearance between a Sutherland and a Pem- 
broke table? I have seen one, described as a 
Sutherland table, which is rather like gate- 
legged table. It is of mahogany, has an oval top 
and drop sides, and is inlaid round the edge. 
When closed it is about 5 inches wide. The two 
legs for supporting the top are on castors. Do 
tables of this kind belong to the 
period ?—W. M. B., Yorkshire. 

The gate-legged table with an oval top 
described by our correspondent is a Sutherland 
table. These tables, which when closed have 
a very narrow fixed top, were designed to take 
up as little room as possible. They appear to 
have come in about 1860, and they became 


very popular as tea-tables during the last half 
of the 19th century. 


Victorian 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNIDENTIFIED LADY AGED 61 IN 


1591, WHEN IT WAS PAINTED 


See question: A Lady of Quality 


MARRIAGE OF 


family or 


TOO, 


QUESTIONS 


CHARLES IL AND CATHERINE 


THE BLOCK 

The Pembroke table was introduced a 
hundred years earlier. Like the Sutherland 
table, it has either a rectangular or oval top 


with two folding leaves, but the fixed top is 
wide and the hinged leaves are comparatively 
narrow. Another difference is that in the 
Pembroke table the leaves are supported by 
brackets hinged to the frame and not on legs. 
Pembroke tables continued to be made through- 
out the 19th century. In the 18th century they 
had elegant tapered legs; in 19th-century 
examples the legs are often clumsy and decor- 
ated with turning; later, the central pillar 
support appeared. It is probable that the 
Sutherland table considerably reduced the 
popularity of the Pembroke table in the last 
half of the 19th century. 
TO REVIVE THE FAINTING 
I should be grateful for information about a 
glass tumbler- shaped vessel which has the words 
“SAL-ABSINTH” engraved on the side. It 
measures 3} ins. tall and 2 2) ins. outside diameter, 
and has sides } in. thick. The glass 
appears to be heavily leaded, and there 
is a pontil mark under the slightly 
domed base.—A. B. INNES Dick, 34, 


Solihull, Warwickshire. 


This is a medicine glass of the kind 
used in late-Georgian and early- Victorian 
days when it was fashionable for ladies 
to feel faint on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Instead of cordials that were taken 
during the previous hundred years, it 
was customary, from about 1820, to use 
sal-absinth. This made an attractive 
cordial under the guise of medicine. It 
was a mixture of sal-volatile and English- 
made absinth. The latter contained a 
much higher content of pure alcohol 
than other ingredients, which might 
consist of distilled water, wormwood, 
aniseed, coriander, fennel, angelica root 
and oil of thyme. 

The fact that the glass is heavily 
leaded that it was made of 
flint-glass taken from the top of the melt- 
ing pot and sold by the glasshouse at 
Is. Gd. a pound. 


SPIRITS 


Park-avenue, 


meen Salant 


shows 


POR IAM NY, a Ligenel 


As an interested subscriber to 
Country Lire, | should be grateful for 
information about a portrait. It is believed 
to represent Sir William Musgrave and 
to have been painted by L. I. Abbott. 
Any particulars about Sir William 
Musgrave and the artist will be appre- 
ctated.—Mary I, Merkurnam (Mrs.), 3, 
Lansdowne-road North, Galt, Ontario, 
Canada. 


ABBOTT 


Mrs. Meikleham enclosed a photograph of 
the painting (not reproduced), which we can 
confirm is a portrait by Lemuel Abbott of Sir 
William Musgrave, Bart., who succeeded his 
brother as sixth baronet of Nova Scotia. He 
died at Park Place, St. James’s, in 1800 in his 
62nd year. Sir William was a Commissioner of 
His Majesty’s Customs from 1763 to 1785 and, 
afterwards, Auditor of Public Accounts; in 1759 
he married Isabella, daughter of William, 4th 
Lord Byron. His eminence among the learned 
men of his day was shown by his election as 
Vice-President of the Royal Society. The 
portrait was painted about 1792. An almost 
identical portrait of Sir William Musgrave was 
painted and engraved by John Raphael Smith; 
this shows a portfolio of engraved portraits 
under the sitter’s right arm in illustration of his 
favourite hobby. Lemuel Abbott had many 
distinguished sitters, among them Lord Nelson, 
Lord Hood and Lord St. Vincent. 


THE PATRIARCH 
From Sir Archibald Jamieson 


I wonder whether you can help in identi- 
fying the artist of the painting of which I enclose 


UNFINISHED SKETCH OF THE HEAD OF AN OLD 
MAN, BY AN UNIDENTIFIED ARTIST 


See question: The Patriarch 


a photograph. On the back of the picture there is 
the following statement: “*Bought at the sale in 
1930 in Edinburgh (Feb. 10th) of John D. 
Holdsworth. Called The 
Patriarch, by McNeill 
Whistler.’ It would be inter- 
esting to know the reason for 
this attribution.—A. JAMIE- 
son, 6, Smith-square, West- 
minster, S.W.1. 

We sent the photograph 
to the Department of Fine Art 
at Glasgow University, where, 
in the Hunterian collection, 
there are a _ considerable 
number of unfinished paintings 
by Whistler and also a large 
collection of photographs of 
Whistler’s work. Mr. A. 
McLaren Young kindly wrote 
in reply: ‘Although it is 
difficult to come to a final 
decision from a photograph, 
I do not think that the sketch 
portrait of an old man is by 
Whistler. The modelling of 
the head is different from 
Whistler’s and the broken lines 
on the coat and background 
are very unlike Whistler. We 
have nothing here which is 
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A CAST-IRON FIRE-BACK, DATED 


like this sketch.” Mr. 
McLaren Young has suggest- 
ed that Orchardson might be 
considered, 

We are also indebted to 
Mr. R. E. Hutchison, Keeper 
of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, for making 
enquiries about the Holds 
worth sale in Edinburgh, 
though without result. 


THE PLACID COW 


I enclose a photograph of 
an oul painting in my posses- 
sion. Itis painted ona panel 
about 15} ins, by 12 ins. It 
is inttialled J :G:C, and dated 
1822, but the figures are not 
very clear, particularly the 8, 
The cow being ferried in the 
small boat must have been 
amazingly placid and well 
trained; she is even drinking 
on the way over. Lam wondering if it is possible to 
find out where this picture is likely 
to have been painted and by whom. 

Antuony C. F. Suruns, Ashley 
Court, Tiverton, Devon. 

It seemed that this painting was 
likely to be by J. J. Chalon, and we 
asked Mr. Shrubb to verity the initials, 
and he has informed us that they 
“could quite easily be J.J.C.” 
John James Chalon was the eldet 
brother of Alfred Edward Chalon, 
well known for his water-colour 
portraits of society ladies in early 
Victorian days. J. J. Chalon (1778 
1854) had a wide range of subjects} 
in addition to landscape, he painted 
animals, genre pieces and seascapes 
He was elected A.R.A, in 1827 and 
R.A, in 1841. Although he was fond 
of painting the scenery of Switzerland 
(where he was born), many of his 
pictures were of quiet English subjects 
such as this placid river scene, As a 
result of the range of his subjects, his 
work was uneven, and his landscapes 
vary considerably in their quality 
He exhibited as many as 135 paint 
ings in oil at the Royal Academy and 
the British Institute and also made 
his mark in water-colour, 


A RIVER 


ORIGIN OF A FIRE-BACK 


your readers could throw further 
light on the origin and __ history 
of a fire-back photographs of which I enclose. 
It stands about 3. ft. high, depicts the 
Annunciation and is dated 1053. Tt is not known 


1653, WITH A 
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I wonder whether you or any of 
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SIGNED WITH INITIALS J.0(?).C. 
DATED 1822 


See question: The Placid ( 


AND 


how long the Jire-back has been in its present 
position, but 1053 ts the date at 
which George Gollop began the restoration of 
the house. Might this therefore be of local 
manufacture 2 But the three dolphins would 
seem to have some significance, and dolphins 
were not featured tn the Gollop arms.— Ricuarp 
Tuomas, Stabridge tlamp- 
shire, 


certainly 


Karls, Romsey . 


lhe fire-back is of Flemish type and was 
either imported from the Low Countries or, more 
probably, cast in this country from an im 
ported mould or from another imported fire- 
back Uhis form of tire-back with arched top 
was introduced to England during the second 
quarter of the 7th century, and largely 
replaced the rectangular heraldic type of the 
16th century lhe date 1653 is probably that 
of the original mould, which might have con 
tinued in use for some time, The dolphins which 
form the cresting have no heraldic or symbolic 
significance, but are merely decorative, If this 
fire-back made in England, the proba- 
bility is that it was cast in one of the Sussex 
foundries 


Was 


9 ) a oy 
intended for these pages should be 


Lirr, 2-10, 


and a stamped addressed 


addressed to the Editor, COUNTRY 
Tavistock-street, W.C 


envelope enclosed for reply 1 photograph or a 


careful drawing is off helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one Hme, Tt is 


regretted that estimates of market values 


cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 


about ways and means of disposing of their 


POSSESStONS, 


rHe 


ANNUNCIATION, 


REPRESENTING 


(Right) DETAIL OF THE PANEL 


See question: Origin of a Fire-back 
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BEDDING PLANTS TO-DAY—I 


FOR SPRING AND AUTUMN = By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 
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{RABBIS ALBIDA,APERENNIALSPRING 
BEDDING PLANT. Such plants flower for 
only about a month, and should not be given 
too much prominence in the smaller garden 


swien ha hee 
rdens Nave been 


vmions 


l 
quantities of the 


ies needed to fill them 


at the most 


plants is with 
rere 18 then the opportunity to 
~tedly of species in 
hat their place 
here—in orna 
+ garden, above 
artial shade of semi 
premely, in the 

and hardy perennials 
ummer bedding plants are the 
has to consider, Of the 
the more important, 
being a long season 


m June to October, 


~*h one 


by 


a: 


\ PLANT WHICH THRIVES ON DRY WALLS OR ROCK BANKS, THE GOLDEN Bey ng Se 
{,L.YSSUM SANATILE should be most grate- 
Pera ; Facts age it. Spring bedding 


shorter season, seldom 
t, except when grown 
llowed by summer bed- 
be allowed too much 


rden. They are all 


ee 


EUPHORBIA EPITHYMOIDES, A YELLOW-GREEN SPURGE WHICH COMBINES 
WELL WITH MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS 
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that will flower concurrently. 
An effective association that 
I have in mind is white May- 
flowering tulips among the 
yellow-green spurge, Ewphor- 
bia epithymoides (polychroma), 
and, again, tulips of any 
colour but of late flowering, 
with the indigo-blue spikes 
of Baptisia australis. 

Of all the spring bedding 
plants, wallflowers are the 
hardest to place satisfactorily 
except in special beds. The 
nicest spot for them, I think, 
is grouped at the top of a dry 
wall that has been devoted to 
not too precious things like 
alyssum, candituft, arabis, 
aubrieta and Phlox subulata. 
They will all flower at the 
same time, and if a few of the 
wallflowers are allowed to 
remain to seed, they, too, will 
quickly colonise the wall face. 
Here, in their favourite and 
most natural site, the plants 
are very hardy and will often 
live to three or four years old. 
I am never without a few 
Siberian wallflowers in my 
garden, though they have had 
to look after themselves en- 
tirely for the past 20 years. 
If four or five plants are 
grouped originally in some 
sunny corner where they can 
be left to themselves, they 
will seed and maintain them- 
selves indefinitely. Their 
colouring is clean, if rather 
crude, but they look quite 


well near forget-me-nots and, if for nothing else, are worth growing 
for their own special, warm brand of wallflower scent. 

Before considering the main summer bedding plants that are 
to bloom for one-third of the year, there are two other minor 
categories that deserve mention. First, the midsummer flowering 
biennials—sweet williams, foxgloves, Canterbury bells, certain 
mulleins, and the vivid blue Cynoglossum amabile. Their season is 
from early June to mid-July, and the only thing that deters us 
from growing them in great abundance is the thought “ What next?”’ 
The foxgloves look their best in a wildish setting and will put up 
with a fair amount of shade. With such a position, the question of 
what is to follow may not be so urgent. If the position is not too 
shady, it is quite an idea to sow among them in spring some purple 
orach seed. This noble plant, Atriplex hortensis, is an annual, grow- 
ing to 6 or 7 ft., and has deep pinky-red foliage that is gloriously 
translucent in sunlight; it will take over where the foxgloves leave 
off, and continue in beauty till mid-September. Canterbury bells 
do well in the same sort of place, but the single types should be 
chosen. These have a grace of form entirely lacking in the grossly 
deformed-looking cup-and-saucers. The latter may give you more 
colour for your money, but that is all. 

The giant mulleins such as Verbascum olympicum and V. 
bhlomoides are excellently suited to a semi-wild setting, but like all 
the sun they can get. If a piece of rough turf can be cleared for an 
original planting, and thereafter merely kept free of the coarsest 
and most competitive weeds, the mulleins will re-sow themselves 
year after year. Their candelabra look especially fine against a dark 
background. Sweet williams also require sunshine, but they belong 
to the garden proper. They can be followed by my second minor 
category of bedding plants: those that belong essentially to autumn. 
These are mainly represented by the small bedding chrysanthemums 
—Koreans, Otley-Koreans, rubellums, pom-pons and the lke— 
types that will not exceed a height of 2} ft. and that are pretty 
well self-supporting. Too many Koreans are late flowering, not 
getting started until well into October. For a display in the garden, 
one must choose the early flowering types—the earlier the better. 
It doesn’t seem to matter how early they start to bloom; indeed, 
they may be well away even at the time, in July, when one is 
moving them. They will still-flower on into October, and chrysan- 
themums are most tolerant about being shifted when in full growth. 
The plants must be grown on in a spare row in the vegetable garden. 
If they are given a good soaking the day before the move, and then 
puddled in, with a gallon of water to each plant, when the actual 
move is made, they will scarcely flag at all. 

Verbena rigida (venosa) is also a useful plant with which to follow 
sweet williams. A spring sowing is made in a cold frame and the 
seeds germinate so slowly that the young plants are just right for 
putting out in July. They will flower abundantly in September 
and October, and it is worth leaving them zz situ to give a 
display in the following summer; they will be blooming freely by 
early July. 


PHLOX SUBULATA ON A DRY WALL (To be concluded shortly) 
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PROBLEMS OF BRITISH ROWING = By CEDRIG VENABLES 


<FORD is proverbially the home of lost 
()* causes, and where rowing is concerned 

there is some truth in this, for the Oxford 
crew have lost 24 of the last 30 boat races 
Whether they will once again follow Cambridge 
to Mortlake on Saturday can only be guessed. 
The interesting thing about them this year is 
the special effort which has been made by that 


determined Australian, R. H. Carnegie, the 
Oxford president. With drastic changes in 


rigging, his crew, rightly or wrongly, are unlike 
any other University crew in the history of the 
race. Without going into the technical measure- 
ments and details of that rigging, it may broadly 
be said that, in theory at any rate, the crew get 
hold of the water a little farther behind the 
riggers, the maximum effort in the stroke comes 
a little earlier and, with the oars slightly shorter 
in board, there is stronger leverage when the 


real test for Oxford will be whether they can 
maintain an unhurried rhythm when the critical 


moment comes to challenge, Oxford are a 
heavy crew, and if one has any doubts about 
them it is that their excellent stroke, Kk, L 
Mason, will be too lively for the big men behind 


him and will tear himself to bits in trying to get 
the last ounce out of them 

Taking the broad view, one might almost 
wish that rivalry between Oxford and Cambridge 
were not involved this year and that the race 
were only between two crews trying to prove 
the values of old or new methods of rowing 

The foreign crews and the 
failure of British crews at the Olympic Games 
is now ancient history, but it has left a problem 
which must be faced, One of our biggest 
troubles is that, outside Great Britain, rowing 
has ceased to be an amateur sport—at least as 


successes of 


the better 


coaches, 


crews are taught by professional 
When aman takes on a job for money 
his poeket depends on his success, If! he tails, 
more suitable is found, But, knowing 
What is at stake, professional coaches do not 
fail, and the results of their labours are obvious 
in the number of first-class they 
produce, 
Henley 4 


SOMeEOnNE 


crews which 


s the Mecca of any oaraman and to 


win there the height of his rowing ambition 
Obviously any barring of overseas entries would 
be an unthinkable confession of wealness, But, 


is not the time ripe for a drastic redratting ol 


the conditions which govern the various events? 


The Grand Challenge Cup, for instance, could 
be recognised as an international event, with 
entries from Nations rather than trom Clubs 
Leander, which in effect means old blies, Lon 


don and Thames between them should be able 


THE OXFORD AND 
SATURDAY. 


(Shrewsbury and Worcester): 


CAMBRIDGE 


ASH, 


Pembroke): 
University and Pembroke), cox. 
Magdalene): J. A. Pitchford (Tonbridge and Christ’s); 


M. G. Dae sks (U.C.S. and Jesus); 


CREWS 
(Above) Oxford: G. Sorrell (St. Paul’s and Christ ese bow; 5. F. A 
Stearns (Bedford and sida 

R. H. Carnegie (Sydney University and New College); i; 
(Below) Cambridge: M. H. 


R. J. Thompson (Radley 


TRAINING ON THE COURSE IN 


Mason (K.C.S., 
Ak ols (Radley and 
i Pe 
and Pembroke); I. C. F° 


(Harvard and Emmanuel), cox 


PREPARATION 
. Miskin (St. 
Barnard (Eton and Christ Church); 
Wimbledon and Queen's), stroke; 
Peterhouse), 
A. Norman (Eton and Ist and 3rd Trinity); J. KR. 
.5, Clayre (Dean Close and Queens’), stroke; RK 


FOR THI age 
Paul’s and University College); Howard 
R. Barrett (St. Edward and 
; \. Said (Peshawar 
Pumphrey (Winchester and 
Meadows (Yale and Jesus); 
C. Milton 


RACK ON 


bow; C. J. 


boat. This 
; In fact, 
the finish is not clipped, though it looks it be- 
cause the exaggerated lie back is no longer there 

Certainly Carnegie is a bold man to mz ike 
this experiment. If it comes off it will be hailed 
as a masterpiece of clever leadership, but if it 
fails he will get much blame even if he does not 
deserve it. But is it, after all, really such a great 
experiment? Something of the sort has long 
been practised by foreign crews, and the results 
of international regattas suggest that, as a 
method of boat propulsion, it lot to 
commend it. 

Certain it is that in the history of the race 
there have been few fitter crews. Cambridge are 
likely to go through the race at a higher rate of 
striking because Oxford believe that, with their 
new rigging and wider blades, they can move 
the boat as fast or faster at a lower rate. Cam- 
bridge will probably lead at the start, and the 


blades are at right 
might seem to suggest a clipped finish 


angles to the 


has a 


we understand the term. At the moment our 
crews—even the best of them—are made to look 
only second-rate when, as amateurs, they are 


trying to meet professionals or semi-professionals 
on level terms, Rowing was begun in England 


as an amateur sport and, with hockey and 
croquet, is perhaps the only one which is still 
true to its traditions. It will indeed be a bad 


day for a great sport if international competi 
tion ever demands an end to those traditions 
Inevitably, the defeat of our crews has once 
more raised the old argument about styles ol 
rowing. Yet I do not think that orthodoxy or 
Fairbairnism or any other ‘‘ism”’ really has any 
thing to do with it. In the years between the 
wars Fairbairn crews (London and Thames) and 
orthodox crews (Leander) were good enough to 
meet and beat the strongest overseas challenge, 
3utin those daysrowing wasstillstrictly amateur, 
Another probl em which has a marked effect 
Abroad, many otf 


on British rowing is coaching. 


crew—if it had 
properly coached 


to raise a first-rate 
sufficient practice and was 


composite 


but elearly it would be untair to the other two 
if it raced under the name of the third, Any 
such discrimination would kill the idea at its 
inception, This plan would necessarily involve 


some alteration in the Ladies’ Plate and Thames 
Cup qualifications, Year by year, in the 
there are many 
stretch of imagination are 
the other are 


One 
crews which by no 
fit to be there, and in 
American crews which should be 
in a higher class, Yet it is diftheult to see 
any standard of proficiency can fairly be set 
If the Grand is to be accepted as international, 
the Ladies’ Plate could be an 
which the first crews of the leading clubs would 
be qualified to race, That might have the eflect, 
at least, of persuading good American crews to 
enter for an event more suited to their abilities 
and put an end to their annual “farming” of 
the Thames Cup, 


college 


how 


open event tot 
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PLAYING SAFE .- 


safe as often as they once used to do and, if 

I am right, I think a little something of 
interest has gone out of the game, even though 
another something, more dashing and _ skilful, 
may have come to replace it. It may be because 
people pl: iy better or because, in particular, with 
modern weapons they hit much further and so 
more easily get up in two; or again it may be, 
and I think this is emphatically one reason, 
because bunkers are raked and smoothed as they 
never used to be. And people have much better 
clubs with which to get out of them, 

I noticed this disinclination to play sate or 
short at one hole in particular during an 
Open Championship at St. Andrews. If 
there is one hole in the world where it has 
always been considered the part of a prudent 
man, or I will even say of a sane man, not to 
go out for the green with a long second shot, but 
to approach it on the instalment system, this 
is it. As all the world knows, the green is a small 


I SOMETIMES think that people do not play 


again was a wonderful player of brassey shots, 
rather longer brassey shots than anyone pari 8, 
up to the flag. Onee it was discovered that the 
thing could be done, everyone had to try to do 
it and the cautious cleek went back into the bag 

Yet there were still plenty of occasions, at 
any rate for ordinary mortals, when it was 
necessary to play short of a cross bunker, and 
the very fact that there was nothing much to 
be done but to keep out of harm’s way and 
avoid the grossest forms of sin made it ina way 
more difficult, It was so tempting to use the 
opportunity to play some more or leas fancy 
shot, and a fancy shot gone wrong ean be 
disastrous indeed, One hole where this rather 
pedestrian second has to be played was the 12th 
at Prestwick, where the green was still guarded 
by a wall, There was apparently nothing to do 
but to knock the ball straight along the ground 
short of the wall, IT know IT have told betore 
a little story of how a distinguished golfer once 
said to me at this hole: “This is just the kind 


Di: 
St eS TOE ee estate it 
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ERNARD DARWIN 


burn with a great hit; the match was won, 
Atterwarda | hinted to him that at the moment 
I had deemed him a littl foolhardy, He 
anawered that if he had played short he would 
very likely have put his piteh into the burn, 
and so thought it better to get into it as cheaply 
as possible, in two shota rather than three, It 
Waa an eminently intelligible point of view, and 
at any rate he pliyed a noble shot, 

From another and more recent semi-final 
[| reeall just such another brave second, also 
over a burn, This time it waa at the home hole 
at Carnoustie in the Amateur Championship of 
1947, Diek Chapman (later to be the champion 
ol 1951) was playing Sam Melinlay and he, like 
the hero of my previous story, was one up, His 
adversary waa very unlikely to do better than 
five, and Chapman's caddie begged him to play 
ahort, Ele would have none of it, however, 
brushed him aside, took a club and 
played an entirely perfeet second which settled 
the mateh beyond all question, Tecan think of 


wooden 


S. K. PROCTOR (Oxford) SINKING THE 


DEFEATED W. M. GRINDROD 
SANDWICH 


plateau perched between the road and the Road 
bunker, and the road is a horrible, hard and 
stony one with an unyielding wall beyond it, 
so this liability is almost unlimited. Neverthe- 
less, players were constantly getting fours at 
this most perilous hole, where so many cards 
have been ruined on the very edge of victory; 

and getting them not by means of long putts or 
pitches laid dead, but by means of incredibly 
bold seconds. The same thing was to be observed 
in the play of the American Walker Cup players, 
They cared nothing and very likely knew 
nothing of the tradition of playing short at that 
hole; they just banged away. I must add that 
some of this bravery, which now seems so profit- 
able and would once have been so reckless, is 
due to a change, one hopes only a temporary 
change, in that green and the surrounding turf, 
It is now much slower and heavier than it used 
to be: people pitch up it because the ground 
does not lend itself to a run-up as it once did, 
Still, making all due allowance, I do think that 
players have become more audacious and that 
it pays them. 

I fancy that Watil the late '80s or early 
‘90s “take your cléek for safety’ was a highly 
respectable piece of advice, very generally fol- 
lowed in the best circles. It is usually thought 
that J. H. Taylor had shown what could be 
done by his extraordinarily bold and accurate 
hitting of full shots up to the pin. No doubt he 
did set a standard, but Harold Hilton used 
always to say that a rather earlier champion, 
John Ball, had begun to set it. Harry Vardon 


AND 


WINNING 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 


a Lal LN FOURSOMES 


MUSCUTT IN THE 


of shot that so-and-so would make a mess of.” 
I told it before with the parties disguised as 
Nand Y, but alas, they are both gone long since 
and so now I ean call them by them names, 
John Low and Arthur Croome, Tt was a pro 
found remark, because Croome could play very 
brilliant shots, but had a genius that would not 
descend to dull ones, 

There is one eminently human reason for 
refusing to play safe, namely that the pliyer 
eannot bear to prolong the agony but wants to 
get it over and done with, He has a horrible 
fear that, after he has painfully got his sate 
position in front of the bunker, he will pop his 
short piteh with it after all, 1 remember very 
well a certain championship at Westward Ho! 
when two players were out rather late in a fail 
ing light, contesting no less a round than the 
semi-final, If was not very flattering to them 
that I was, I believe, the only watcher, but 
I suppose the rest of the world was having tea 
They were coming to the home hole with A one 
up and B having had all manner of trouble 
A had the match in his poelket and T expected 
to see him play short of the black and oozy 
waters of the burn, Not at a bit of it; he took 
out the driver, which was still in his hand atter 
his tee shot, slashed at the ball and carried the 


PAA AAAAA AMAA 


We regret that owing to a postal delay we are 
unable to publish an article on the University Golf 
Match held at Sandwich last week end, 


IN WHICH HE 
COLE 


Cambridge won the foursomes by three matches to two and Oxtord won eight of 


SHEPPERSON 
GEORGE’S, 


AND A, E. 
ROYAL ST, 


the ten singles 


MATCH AT 


one other illustration from a championship, It 
was before my time, but | have often heard 
about it and | am sure the memory of it will 
never be lost at Hoylake, that shrine of hero- 
worship, It happened in the final of 1894, which 
was one of only eighteen holes im those days, 
between John Ball and Mure Pergusson, They 
were all square going to the Dun hole, now the 
16th but then the 17th, and guarding the green 
was @ eross bunker, which disappeared only in 
comparatively recent times, very deep and 
horrible, Mure played the odd short and then 
John Ball, rather, | imagine, to the terror of 
his admirers, took his brassey and went for the 
big carry, He brought it off, got his four and 
won the mateh by one hole, Afterwards he 
asked Horace Hutchinson whether he thought 
he had been right to go for it, Horace answered 
that if he felt ike it he had been right, and T 
think that is the proper answer, | believe | know 
the spot very close to the copse guarding the 
field trom which the historic shot was played, 

It was the brave stroke of a hero, but for 
the reat of us who are not heroes 1 faney there 
often is just as much bravery needed to play 
safe, There is something unnerving in the 
knowledge that we have only to “hit our hat 
along’ and the hole must be ours, We want to 
get the awful moment over so much that we 
are ready to take far too great a risk to get 
over the bunker, If the shot comes off we preen 
ourselves on our courage, but a still small voice 
may tell us that it would have been a braver 
thing to play safe, 
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REDDISH HOUSE, BROAD CHALKE, WILTS.—II — 


THE HOME OF MR. CECIL BEATON > By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Rebuilt for John Combes, mercer, about 1700-02, the house teas altered for George 


Young, probably soon after 1792, Latterly assoetated with the late Christopher 


Wood, it has been the home of the present owner sinee L947, 


R, CECIL BEATON has himself told 

the story of how, as a young but 

highly original designer and photo 
grapher, he discovered, in the 920s, the 
picturesque Georgian remains of Ashcombe 
House, high in @ remote valley of Cranborne 
Chase, andmade it his home (1980-45), Tt epito 
mised the “week-end cottage’ game, which 
it was so enjoyable to play in the between 
wars age, and which at least had the beneficial 
result that many notable but decrepit and 
imconvenient littl houses were restored to 
use, (Lhe more derelict and maccessible they 
had been, the higher one scored in the game.) 
lhe war brought Mr, Beaton’s Ashcombe days 
to an end, But when it ended there was 
Broad Chalke not far away, and awaiting him 
was keddish House, architecturally perhaps 
even more clistinguished, besides being a more 
practical proposition It is estheticalls 
always a matter of satisfaction when a notable 
house finds an occupant worthy of its quality 
(one is, of Course, glad ot the occ upant Lue K, 
too), In this instance the happiness of the 
outcome can be gauged from the photographs, 
which we will examine with the care they 
deserve, But this latest phase in the little 
house's history is equally interesting as follow 
ing in a singularly complete and typical 
equence, a sequence which it was found last 
week can be traced continuously from 1599 
superficially it is an ordinary and un 
eventful history, But it has about it a cheer 
ful quality which is unusual, in that, all the 
time, it is the history of the same kind af 
property, and, all the time, the house is 
gradually msing in the social and artistie 
acale, [There were perhaps temporary fluctua 
tions But Reddish has continuously 


maintained its identity and 
unproved its character, in 
the way that is nature's 
but that is now becoming 
increasingly rare with 
houses, which, if they are 
not altoeether destroyed, 
too often sutter distressing 
degradations and distor 
tions, Another interesting 
aspect is that for the 
greater part of its recorded 
history the property has 
been a leasehold held of 
modest absentee owners 
primarily connected with 
trade or the professions, 
and for long with the 
clothing trade 

Originally it was no 
doubt included with most 
of Broad Chalke parish in 
the lands given to Wilton 
\bbey by King Eadwig in 
955 and transterred after the 
abbey's dissolution to Sit 
William Herbert. Shortly 
afterwards the manor farm 
was acquired by George 
Penruddocke of near-by 
Compton Chamberlayne, 
and then by Richard Au 
brey, when possibly Little 
cotes Farm, as it was then 
called, was acquired by the 
Reddishes. [ft that family 
ever lived there it was not 
for long; but it had come 
to be known by their name 


FRONT DOOR. In the north front, built about 
Jeremiah Cray, clothier, and his tenant 


John Combes, mercer 


before the end of the 17th 
century, when it was acquired by 
Jeremiah Cray, a clothier. He, 
in 1702, contributed to the cost 
of rebuilding the house for his 
tenant, John Combes, who, like 
his father Matthew Combes, of 
Tisbury, was a mercer. Mr. 
Combes, we found, and as the 
front of the house displays (Fig. 
1), had grander ideas than Mr. 
Cray, and had to pay for its 
finishing himself. 

What happened after the 
death of John Combes in 1731, 
and of his widow in 1739, is not 
clear. A Joseph Combes, who 
had three children between 1735- 
42 and died in 1768, may have 
been their son and have con- 
tinued at Reddish for a time. 
In any case, in 1760 Jeremiah 
Cray leased “Reddishes Farm 
and lands in the South, East, 
West and North fields, to Henry 
Good of Shaftesbury, gent,” 
with whom was associated his 
son of the same name, “clerk, of 
Wimborne Minster.’’ The Goods 
were a large family long con- 
nected with Bower Chalke; but 
Dr. Good, of Wimborne, pro- 
ceeded at once to make a 99- 
year sub-lease of Reddish to a 
local yeoman, James Lawes. 


2.—THE LIBRARY AS ENLARGED ABOUT 1795, It new has an olive green and gold paper, dark The reference to the four com- 
red carpet and curtains 


mon fields recalls that Broad 
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3.—THE DRAWING-ROOM IN THE SOUTH WING (see Fig. 10), Blackberry flock paper, a molesskin colour Aubusson carpet and fine 


French furniture 


Chalke was enclosed only in 
1788, when Lawes had to enter 
into the usual transactions fot 
enclosure by which a compact 
area was allotted to him “in 
respect of his leasehold estate of 
Reddish Farm.” It seems to 
have been too much for him, for 
in the same year Sarah Cray, 
widow, transferred the lease of 
Reddish and the lands in Broad 
Chalke to Stephen Turner, of 
Fordingbridge. Soon afterwards, 
probably following Mrs. Cray’s 
death, the long Cray ownership 
of Reddish ended with its sale, 
apparently in 1792, to “Mr. 
George Young and his. son, 
George Bland Young, late of 
Honiton, now of Broad 
Chalke.’ They are so described 
in the last of the Reddish deeds 
in 1824. After that the history 
of the property need not 
concern us since nothing of 
significance was done to the 
house till its purchase by Mr. 
Beaton in 1947, 

The Youngs may, like the 
Combes, have had early connec 
tions with the parish, since the 
name is found in the registers 1n 
the 17th century; indeed, may 
have been distantly related to 
them, since in 1735 John, son of 
John Young, of Broad Chalke, 
married Susanna, daughter of 1—THE INNER END OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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bad 


5.—A GROUND-FLOOR BEDROOM OPENING INTO THE 
SUN-ROOM 


6—IN THE DINING-ROOM: A 17th-CENTURY TABLE WITH 
* ROMAN MOSAIC” TOP 


James Combes, possibly son of John the mercer who rebuilt Reddish. 
It would be pleasant to think that George Young senior was their 
son and, having attained gentry in Honiton, returned to the parish. 
It was evidently Mr. Young or his son who in the 1790s altered the 
south side of the house as described last week, adding a small pro- 
jecting wing at its east corner (Fig. 10) to prov ide a larger drawing- 
room (Fig. 3), and perhaps enlarging the principal rooms on its 
ground floor. 

The Combes house, like most others of its modest type, 
probably had square rooms in pairs front and back. The hall, as 
we saw last week, now runs the full depth in the centre, and so does 
the room beside it on the west, now Mr. Beaton’s library (Fig. 2). 
When the two small rooms were thrown together to form the latter, 
a new cornice moulding was run round the whole and a larger fire- 
place, with a late-18th-century chimney-piece of statuary and 
brownish marble, made where the party wall had abutted. If not 
earlier, two windows in the west wall were blocked and made into 
recesses for books. The woodwork is now grained walnut, the wall- 
paper olive green with a gold pattern of an old- fashione d design, 
and the curtains and carpet dark red. The furniture is mostly 


7.—LOOKING UP THE STAIRCASE, INSERTED ABOUT 1795, 
FROM THE HALL 


French late 18th century, including the five-legged writing-chair of 
slightly earlier pattern and the bust by Le Moine behind the 
Directoire writing-table. 

Returning along the south end of the hall we have facing us the 
lower flight of the staircase, which now has a scrolled wrought-iron 
rail. The upper flight doubles back , retaining its simple wooden rail 
(Fig. 7). In houses of this kind the staircase generally faces the 
entrance in a narrow hall-way, as was probably the case here till the 
Youngs formed the present hall and put the staircase at its south- 
east corner. That this was their doing is confirmed by the elegant 
little “late Adam” decoration of the staircase ceiling. However, 
they used one of the original Combe doorways to place on the half. 
landing, which also gives right-handed into their new drawing-room. 
Owing to the slope of the ground and to there being semi-basement 
rooms beneath it, the floor of the latter is a good deal higher than 
the ground floor of the original house. To gain access to it was no 
doubt one of the reasons for their moving the staircase to this position. 

The drawing-room has recently been lengthened by the depth 
of the bay seen beyond the columns in Fi ig. 3. The original, and 
larger, portion (Fig. 4) has pretty wreaths of flowers, quite unstylised, 
modelled in the centre of the ceiling, which has a plainly moulded 
cornice. These, with a simple chair-rail forming a dado, are the 
only Georgian features, yet sufficient to frame the setting for 
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an assembly of the most civilised of furnish- 
ings, that is to say, for the most part French. 
The colouring takes its key from the plum- 
coloured marble chimney-piece and is sum- 
marised by the Boulle cabinets next to the 
doorway. The colour of the flock paper might 
be described as blackberry, the Aubusson 
carpet as mole-skin and plum colour, the 
upholstery dark plum with a gold line. The 
woodwork is grey, the enrichments of the 
overmantel gilded, and the superport frames 
a grisaille-painted oval panel. But the cur- 
tains are an English chintz of 1910 sprinkled 
with roses and carnations. Among the bzbelots 
the most notable, standing on the commode 
between the windows, is a terra-cotta by 
Pajou of a sphinx with the face of Marie 
Antoinette and a cupid perched on her back. 

In a similar key, and also on the ground 
floor, is the bedroom Mr. Beaton has made for 
his mother, the french windows of which open 
into the sun-room (Fig. 5). It has a pale-grey 
moive paper with ribbon border at the top, 
the curtains and covers of white silk with big 
bunches of flowers printed on it in blue. 

At first Mr. Beaton used the hall for a 
dining-room, which had its disadvantages but 
looked very well with the big table in it. This 
has now been moved to the rather narrow 


8.— DARK GREEN FLOCK WALL-PAPER 
IN THE DRESSING-ROOM 


curtains cinnamon colour trimmed with black. 
The needlework rugs have been worked by 
Mrs. Beaton in browns, black, and white from 
a design by Berain. There is a painting of 
Wilton by Sir Francis Rose beside the bed; 
and beyond the door a fascinating bird’s-eye 
prospect of Ashcombe as it was about 1725. 
There is so much to see and say about 
this country house in miniature—so distin- 
guished as architecture, its newly discovered 
history so complete and typical of its kind, its 
rooms reflecting the tastes and interests of 
one of the outstanding designers of our time— 
that a good deal has had to be passed over. 
We have not been able to see much of the 
garden which, like the old house, is simple but 
enchanting. Appropriately it consists mainly 
in wide sweeps of lawn and gives a de- 
licious view over thatched roofs and water- 
meadows to the Wilton downs. Behind us in 
Fig. 10 they stretch to a row of tall elms 
beyond which there is a rather wild flower 
garden, and on the way back we can lose our- 
selves in a shrubbery of old roses, until the 
queer shapes of Mr. Combes’s clipped yew 
hedge, grown to monstrous proportions but 
still piously trimmed, guide us back to tea. 


9.—MR. BEATON’S BEDROOM 


room, beyond the hall and near the kitchen, 
which has been made the dining-room and 
where it bulks somewhat large (Fig. 6). It 
is a remarkable table, apparently early 17th 
century, the wooden frame marbled to match 
the Roman mosaic top of the same period 
incorporating a rich variety of marbles. It is 
set off by a dark-blue Chinese carpet; a 
variety of blue and white Delft pottery, 
including a Louis XVI tuliprere, is set about 
the white walls of the barrel-vaulted room. 
The upstairs bedrooms reproduce more of 
the original character of Reddish, though 
bearing no less strongly the stamp of Mr. 
Beaton’s tastes. The dressing-room (Fig. 8) 
has the very dark- -green flock paper which he 
has often used so effectively, as a background 
to a personal choice of pictures, ranging from 
Picasso to Luini, Rex Whistler and Chirico 
to photographs; a Paisley pattern covers the 
bed. His own bedroom takes its colouring 
from its stout four-poster; the chintz and 


wallpaper with the same pattern as in the : r oh ; 
sitting-room, but here brown on white; the 10.—THE 1702 HOUSE, WITH THE WING ADDED ec. 1795, FROM THE WEST 
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WILD LIFE IN A CANADIAN WINTER 


NE sparkling morning last November my 
() job for the day consisted of making a 
rough survey of the stock of fur-bearers 
at the west end of our seventeen square miles of 
rainbow trout lake in British Columbia. Here 
the lake drains through a vast area of musquash 
swamps and beaver ponds, caused by a strong 
colony of beavers, whose ancestral dam is across 
the outlet creek. For some years the cattle 
ranchers worked systematically to discourage 
the beavers, but as fast as the dam was broken 
the strong and industrious rodents rebuilt it, so 
that all efforts to turn the swamps into hayfield 
were eventually abandoned. -The area is dense 
with rushes and water weeds, and from May till 
September it is attractive not only to the resi- 
dent fur-bearers, but to moose, deer, bears and 
a variety of wild-fowl. In fact, one may find the 
tracks of any wild animal from the grizzly to the 
wolverine along the margins. 
Succeeding the ranchers’ raids, the owners 


TRACKS MADE BY AN OTTER LEAVING THE WATER ON THE SHORES OF A LAKE IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. In the middle distance are the tracks of a timber wolf, which had been visiting 


By H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


As I followed the lake the glare was con- 
siderable, and there were about 12 degrees of 
frost. I glanced casually at a notice nailed to the 
usual tree warning travellers to keep their dogs 
under control, since poisoned baits were to be 
dropped by Predator Control on the lake for 
wolves and coyotes. Sloughs and deep canals 
wander among the rushes where the lake shal- 
lows, and usually these are kept ice-free by the 
muskrats and beavers two or three weeks after 
the open water is safely frozen. Consequently, 
they afford food for the few remaining wild-fowl 
which have not gone south, and they, too, retard 
the freezing processes by their movements and 
the oil from their feathers. Thus the swamp may 
contain treacherous ice right up to Christmas; so 
I kept my snowshoes on though there were only 
about four inches of snow. 

I headed for the first beaver dam a mile 
from the shore. There have always been a num- 
ber of muskrat houses around it; these were all 


beaver lodges in search of a meal 


of the fishing lodge have, during the past few 
years, spared no pains to induce the beavers to 
leave the creek. With the permission of the 
Game Commission they have repeatedly re- 
moved the dams, but beavers are not easily 
driven from home, and no sooner were their 
engineering works eliminated than they quickly 
rebuilt and strengthened them. In many parts 
of the country when the ever-increasing beaver 
population becomes a nuisance in one place, it is 
redistributed by the officials of the Game Com- 
mission. The animals are live-trapped and 
dropped by parachute to stock new areas, their 
descent made in box traps which are virtually 
self-opening on striking the ground. In our case 
the trouble with the beavers was that their dams 
caused the water of the two lakes to rise to a 
level which was detrimental to the fly fishing. 
These are essentially fly lakes, and most of the 
insect life hatches from the shallow bays. When 
these become too deep the temperature of the 
water remains low and the hatches begin later 
and are not so prolific. Therefore, my task that 
morning, now that the swamp was frozen, was 
particularly to take stock of the beaver colony 
and to note the direction of their building 
activities. 


there, but they bore a snowed-over and un- 
tenanted appearance, and there were no tracks. 
In fact, it was immediately evident that all had 
been abandoned since the freeze-up, which sur- 
prised me greatly. There were not even signs of 
hunting mink which are usually abundant, but 
I discovered that another animal had already 
prospected the area that morning. It was a tim- 
ber wolf which had sniffed from lodge to lodge 
and pawed at their frozen domes, soon coming to 
the conclusion I had arrived at, for duly he had 
gone downstream. His signs were so fresh that 
I took a quick look round, thinking he might 
still be in sight. 

The complete absence of local hfe was 
rather depressing and distinctly puzzling, in 
view of its abundance during previous surveys. 
It was clear that the beavers had suddenly for- 
saken the place, and when one species goes its 
neighbours generally follow, till the place soon 
becomes denuded; apparently this occurred over 
considerable areas during the myxomatosis 
plague in Great Britain. No doubt the Fishing 
Lodge would consider my report good news, and 
as things were to turn out it was to be confirmed 
a week later when I patrolled the big lake. There 
I found beavers, muskrats and mink liberally 


scattered over acres of lake margin they had not 
frequented hitherto. This shows that the entire 
population from the lower swamps had moved 
“up-country.” 

Continuing downstream I failed to find the 
tracks of moose and deer on their established 
runway, but I discovered the drag of an otter, 
apparently the only old inhabitant about. 
Normally the otter lives peaceably with the big 
rodents, but this one had visited every lodge in 
search of a furred meal, and the ice cracked and 
boomed as I followed him. Eventually he, too, 
had given it up, and, leaving a small pool had 
made straight towards the shore. Here the wolf 
had sniffed his scent line, following it a few 
paces, but he had soon lost interest. A big dog 
otter is likely to prove a difficult customer even 
for a timber wolf, and unless the wolf was really 
hungry he might not consider it worth while. 

I was inspecting these signs when I saw 
something moving across the ice about 200 
yards away. It was coming straight 
towards me, and immediately I 
saw its tail I knew that it was the 
wolf. He trotted along easily, and 
even at that distance I could see 
in the clear atmosphere that his 
eyes were closed to sleepy slits 
on account of the glare. I was 
partly hidden by the reeds and 
willows and he had not seen me. 
I was unarmed, for the wolf and 
coyote bounties have been re- 
moved since the Game Commission 
find themselves quite well able to 
cope with these destructive animals 
by their own improved methods of 
poisoning; the new wolf poison 
1080 is more humane and more 
effective than strychnine. So they 
have become tired of paying 
bounties on picked-up carcasses 
they themselves have poisoned. 

Meanwhile I held my camera 
in the hope of a chance. Nearer 
and nearer the wolf came, straight 
towards the point at which I was 
standing, the chance of a lifetime. 
But he was straight in line with the 
sun and one glance into the screen 
convinced me that it was useless. 
He came so close that I was on 
the point of throwing my hunting 
knife, but at that moment he saw 
me and with one suspicious sniff 
he whirled about and plunged 
headlong for the thickets. He 
was a big husky brute and in good 
peltage. 

I discovered that character- 
istically the wolf had returned to 
take further stock of the otter, and 
had he not noticed me I might have 
seen some fun. At this point the otter had 
entered a muskrat home which, but for his 
tracks, would have been overlooked for a willow 
bush drifted over with dead rushes. The musk- 
rat had entwined the branches into his house, 
which consequently resembled a pile of lake 
rubbish caught up in the bush, now so thor- 
oughly frozen that it made an almost in- 
destructible structure. The otter had entered a 
small hole at one side, whereupon the muskrat 
had bolted from a similar hole at the other side, 
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SEA MAGIC 


HEN evening comes to the city, 
And the wet streets gleam in the vain, 

It is then that my exiled heart 

Longs for the sea again, 

For the surge and sigh of the waves 

On a far, remembered shore, 

And the heedless, hurrying feet, 

And the traffic’s restless voar 

Are gone, for the vain on my face 

Has become the salt, blown spray, 

And the crowded city streets, 

Like a dream, have vanished away. 

PAMELA ROBERTS, 
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only to be caught at the threshold and dragged 
back. There were fur and footprints indicating 
a brief struggle, and now, apparently, the otter 
was asleep inside the house along with his kill. 
Had the wolf decided to tear the whole structure 
to bits I might have seen a bit of active hunting. 
Suddenly a high-pitched burring scream 
rang from the woods above and set a thousand 
echoes going. There was no doubting what it 
was—one of the small chain-saws, four of which 
we installed late last summer for use in these 
woods. Their shrill scream is unlike that of any 
other saw, and supplemented by the machine- 
gun tattoo of the small, high-compression, two- 
stroke motor, it rings for miles through the 
woods. The comparatively musical drone of a 
big circular saw does not disturb game to any 
extent; in fact, deer have been known to go to 
it to feed on the tree-tops, but a chain-saw 
immediately puts them off the ground, though, 
of course, they are more mobile and timid than 
such animals as the beaver. 
These portable saws are now an acquisition 
_to any forest property, and an able man 


possessing one can earn the equivalent of from 
£6 to £7 a day in this locality, but here un- 
questionably was an explanation of the sudden 
disappearance of furred animals. The saw has 


been used in the vicinity since the summer, 


and after all our efforts to induce the beavers to 
move, its daily high-pitched whine had evidently 
proved too much for the fur-bearers of the swamp. 

Scarcely had the saw started when there 
sounded a low drone away in the west, rapidly 
increasing in volume, till in a few seconds the 
hitherto silent wilderness was filled with echoes. 
They struck the hilltops and reverberated back 
across the lake, till the air might have been that 
of a ship-breaker’s yard, and few wild animals 
could have tolerated such an outbreak. Those 
already there would soon have got out, and 
those coming down from the hills would have 
turned back, knowing that man was going it 
hammer-and-tongs down there. In due course 
all but the most timid animals become uséd to 
chain-saws, just as they have become used to 
aeroplanes, but our wild life has not yet reached 
that sophisticated stage. 
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A few seconds later a Government aero- 
plane appeared over the lake, skimming low, 
and dropped its deadly packets about half a mile 
from me. I do not think the baits are ever 
touched by hand, and no one these days is 
allowed to set poisons on his own. The machine 
banked steeply, making a pretty picture as it 
shone in the slanting sunbeams, then with a roar 
it rose rapidly over the tree-tops and descended 
on the other side to skim the main lake. A few 
seconds later it appeared against the white 
mountains miles away, and, finally, vanished 
into the clouds. 

Thus concluded a day of events which, 
though incidental in themselves, nevertheless 
pointed to interesting conclusions. Reading in 
my cabin that night I heard repeatedly the 
barking and roaring of what I took to be a single 
wolf out on the lake, and this was followed 
about midnight by a sudden squall of coyote 
voices, then complete silence. The lifeless 
swamps are now sealed in the grip of ice, and it 
is significant that since then we have heard 
neither wolves nor coyotes. 


A CURE FOR UNTIDINESS? 


By MARGARET U. JONES 


fia HE portrait of Sophia Conyers is duly 
iPass out to visitors to Arbury Hall, 
Warwickshire, as the first wife of Sir 
Roger Newdigate. This remarkable country 
gentleman, who founded the Oxford verse prize, 
has left many local memorials of his seventy 
years’ squirearchy, spent largely improving and 
developing his estates. Most spectacular of 
them all was the wrapping up of the Elizabethan 
house that he inherited within a stone and 
plaster cocoon of late-18th-century Gothick. 
Though her birth, in the same neighbourhood, 
followed Sir Roger’s death by thirteen years, 
George Eliot reflects the stature of his local 
reputation by using him and his house as back- 
ground material in her Mr. Gilfil’s Love-Story. 
Sir Roger’s portrait, by Romney, shows a 
resolute man; the small neat handwriting of his 
account-books, now in the Warwick County 
Record Office, suggests a meticulous one. A 
husband indeed to live up to, and one concludes 
that Sophia’s rather insipid smile reflects a 
woman who was a mere cipher. But how often 
are appearances deceptive. A story survives of 
Sophia which entirely vindicates her personality. 
It seems that she was untidy. And one can 
well imagine how such a failing would exasperate 
suchaman. At any rate, his was the suggestion, 
one is told, that when embroidering new covers 
for stools she should illustrate on each just what 
she had left lying on it. Instead, therefore, of 
a stereotyped flower pattern, one sees against 
their faded blue background, stitched with com- 
petent realism, paraphernalia which provide an 
amusing commentary on women’s occupations 
of two centuries ago. 
It gives us some idea of her dress. On one 
stool is stitched a scarf, on another a fan and 
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PASTEL. PORTRAIT OF “SOPHIA 
CONYERS, FIRST WIFE OF SIR ROGER 
NEWDIGATE, OF ARBURY. She was 
habitually untidy, and her husband used to 
make her embroider on chair covers the 
objects that she left lying on chairs 
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a lace shawl. It reveals, too, something of her 
pastimes. She must have been able to sketch, 
for where the silks are not entirely faded the 
pictures have a most realistic effect; her ability 
to convert a line drawing into needlework was 
also outstanding. Other pictures tell one that 
she did shellwork and made lace, while her garden 
book and a strawberry, with an attacking wasp 
stitched beside it, suggest that she made enjoy- 
able trips out of doors, wearing perhaps the floppy 
beribboned hat as guard for her complexion. Or 
perhaps she wore it on a visit to one of the estate 
farms, for how else can one explain the feather 
lying near by? That may indeed, on second 
thoughts, have come from the plumage of dead 
birds lying, ina hawking net, on another stool— 
extraordinary litter for an 18th-century gentle- 
woman to have left in a sitting-room. We know 
that she was always leaving books about; one 
seems to be an opera score, another is apparently 
a news sheet or almanac dated “ For August 
1757.’ A curious piece of light reading—to our 
eyes at least—is the scroll of a family pedigree 
stitched on another cover. 

Most revealing of all, to my mind, is the 
infinite leisure implied by these carefully 
worked embroideries, for they cover altogether 
a dozen stools, two double; and not only the 
pictures, but the whole of the background 
is filled in with stitches, 

It is tantalising to learn that the sequel of 
this little domestic discord seems to be lost to 
history. Was her husband’s whimsical remedy 
for her untidiness successful, or in making these 
embroideries was Lady Newdigate, as ladies 
still do, merely humouring her husband? The 
answer is lost in her insipid smile. 

Photographs: 2 and 3, W.T. Jones. 
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2 and 3.—NEEDLEWORK BY LADY NEWDIGATE ON A SINGLE (left) AND A DOUBLE STOOL. The almanac beside the hat is dated 1757 
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THE ANCIENT CRAFT OF THE COOPER 


By J. GERAINT JENKINS 


OOPERS are among the most highly 
skilled of all craftsmen, for they work to 
no written measurements or patterns. 

To make a barrel of a specified girth and 

capacity they depend on long experience and 

craft instinct alone. 

The craft is one of great antiquity: there 
are references to it in the Bible, it was known in 
Ancient Egypt and it is probable that the 
Roman invaders brought it to Britain. Like so 
many other crafts, the art of barrel-making 
disappeared with the departure of the Romans 
from our island, but it was reintroduced by the 
Anglo-Saxons. By the close of the Middle Ages 
the barrel was the standard package in all 
European countries, and the craft of coopering 
was very widespread. On board ships, for 
example, almost everything was stored in casks, 
and the coopers, a hard-swearing, hard-drinking 
crowd, continued to be important members of 

ships’ crews until the mid 19th century. It was 

customary to load ships in British ports with a 
large number of roughly-shaped staves. On the 
outward journey to some far corner of the globe 
the coopers w ould be busily engaged on making 
barrels, in which a cargo of sugar, wine or 
spirits would be stored for the return voyage. 

On land, too, master coopers were numer- 
ous, being engaged on making a variety of things 
from butter churns to brewing vats. In 1501 the 
Coopers’ Company received its Charter of incor- 
poration and a beadle was employed by the 
company to search for unauthorised practices. 
One of these was the making of barrels in a 
brewery, for it was not until the late 18th 
century, when the influence of the Coopers’ 
Company was waning, that brewers were 
permitted to make barrels on their own 
premises. 

The least specialised category of the craft 
is dry coopering. The dry cooper makes barrels 
for holding non-liquid substances, such as flour, 
sugar or fish. For making this type of barrel the 
craftsman mainly uses fir staves, bound together 
with ash or hazel hoops. The staves themselves 
are less tightly wedged together than in wet 
coopering, and the finished barrels are far less 
bulged. In this, the least exacting branch of the 
craft, machinery has almost completely replaced 
hand work. 


The second main category of the craft 
is white coopering—a category that almost 
disappeared in the late 19th century. The 


THE RAISED CASK, WITH IRON RAISING HOOP AND ONE 
HOOP IN PLACE. 
HOOPS. 


FIRST STAGE INeMAKING A BARREL: PREPARING THE STAVES. The stave is held 


by the metal hook and the inside prepared with the hollowing knife. 


(Right) BEVELLING 


THE STAVE SIDES ON THE LONG JOINTER PLANE “TO ENSURE A TIGHT FIT 
IN THE BARREL 


white cooper made pails, butter churns, wash 
tubs and a variety of other utensils for dairy 
and household use. In addition to making 
coopered utensils he generally made turned ware 
such as bowls and trenchers, while he also 
carved ladles and spoons. The main material 
used by the white cooper was oak, but for dairy 
utensils he used a great deal of sycamore, since 
sycamore is one of the few woods that does not 
leave a “woody” taste on food. Only a few 
white coopers are still in existence to-day, for 
the demand for coopered utensils is very small. 

By far the most important category of the 
craft is that of wet coopering—that is, making 
barrels to hold liquid material. Recently, on 
behalf of the University of Reading’s Museum 
of English Rural Life, I visited one of these 
workshops in order to see the craftsman at 
work. 


WOODEN TRUSS 


(Right) TRUSSING UP THE BARREL WITH A SERIES OF 


In front is the cresset fire used to set the barrel into shape 


The manufacture of a tight barrel starts in 
the woods, where oak trees averaging 200 years 
in age, are selected and felled. The woodman 
then takes a cross-cut saw, and cuts the tree into 
the lengths required for staves. The logs are 
quartered with a beetle and wedge and very 
roughly shaped with a long-handled fromard. 
After being finished with a two-handled draw 
knife, the rough staves are thoroughly dried in 
the open. They are then taken to the cooper’s 
workshop to be used in the long intricate 
process of making a barrel. 

The workshop I visited was a long, dark and 
low shed; the light of the weak November sun 
hardly penetrated the dust-coated window. A 
long bench ran the length of the shop, and 
dotted on its surface were the 20 or so small tools 
required by the craftsman to make one single 
barrel. There were a number of unusually 
shaped shaves and compasses, planes and draw 
knives, while on the floor stood the four-legged 
shaving horse, the huge jointer plane and the 
huge block of oak for splitting out the staves. 
Here and there were untidy heaps of ash truss 
hoops, finished and unfinished iron hoops; piles 
of roughly hewn and completed staves, old 
barrels, new barrels and barrels in various stages 
of manufacture. 

The first stage in the construction of a 
barrel is shaping the staves. If these are 
required for small barrels of less than nine 
gallons’ capacity, then the piece of oak is 
clamped in the jaws of the shaving horse. The 
craftsman sits astride this, holding the piece of 
wood with the pressure of his feet. He then 
shapes it with a series of draw knives. If, how- 
ever, the stave is/required for a larger barrel, it 
is merely held in the toothed hook rigidly fitted 
to the top of the splitting out block. First of all 
the craftsman takes the curve-bladed draw 
knife known as a backing knife and shapes the 
back of the stave. Very quickly the stave is 
reversed and another draw knife with a concave 
blade, and known as a hollowing knife, is used to 
shape the inner side of the stave. 

In a barrel each stave is wider in the middle 
than at the top and bottom, and the required 
taper is first of all obtained with a short-handled 
broad axe. The blade of this axe, which is some 
12 inches wide, is sharpened on one side only, 
and is set at a slight angle to the handle to 
facilitate the downward chopping of the staves. 
After the stave is tapered, the sides are bevelled 
according to the radius of the cask. For this 
purpose the jointer plane, the longest of all 
planes, is used. The plane stands on the floor 


alongside the bench; by sliding each stave over 
the upturned sole of the plane, the craftsman 
obtains the necessary bevel on the staves, so 
that they fit together perfectly at the joints 
when the barrel is raised. 

When a quantity of staves has been pre- 
pared in this way, the cooper’s next task is to 
“raise the cask.’’ This consists of arranging the 
staves within an iron raising hoop, until a com- 
plete circle is formed. An ash truss hoop, which 
will be removed later, is driven down to hold the 
staves in place. When this is done and the 
barrel is roughly cone-shaped, it is said to be 
raised. 

The next stage is perhaps the most com- 
plicated of all, for now the straight staves have 
to be bent to the typical barrel shape. The 
raised cask is moistened with water, and placed 
over a fire of shavings in a small grate called a 
cresset. The cooper and his assistant, each with 
a heavy hammer, go round and round the barrel, 
in what resembles a ritual dance, beating con- 
secutively smaller truss hoops into place. This 
process is continued until the staves are tightly 
drawn together throughout the length of the 
barrel. After trussing, the cask is again placed 
Over a cresset fire in order to set the staves, so 
that, when the ash truss hoops are removed, 
there is no tendency for the staves to spring out 
of position. The barrel is kept in position over 
the fire for some 15 minutes and by that time all 
the moisture should have dried out and the 
staves should be perfectly set. 

The half-finished cask is now taken from 
the fire, and the craftsman begins the very 
exacting task of cutting the grooves for the head 
of the barrel. First of all he takes a short- 
handled, curve-bladed adze to form a bevel or 
chime at the top. The semi-circular sun or 
topping plane is then taken and the ends of the 
staves are levelled. Some two inches below the 
edge a broad channel is made with a special 
type of plane known as a chiv. A deeper, 
narrower channel in the centre of the chiv cut 
is made with the croze. Although the chiv and 
croze are the same in general appearance—the 
blade in each is carried in a stock, which is some 
distance from the larger semi-circular fence of 
the tool—they differ considerably in that the 
croze has a much narrower, longer blade. The 
fence of the tool is placed horizontally on the 
rim of the barrel, and, as the instrument is 
pushed around the inside of the stave tops, 
the blade cuts the deep channel to receive the 
head. 

Various shaves are now taken to clean down 
both the exterior and interior of the cask. Since 
the staves are now set, all the truss hoops, apart 
from the iron end hoops, are removed, so as to 
provide a clear surface for the various shaves. 
First of all a tool similar to a carpenter’s spoke 


COMPASSING THE BARREL BEFORE MAKING THE HEAD. (Middle) SHAPING THE HEAD 


LEVELLING THE 
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STAVE ENDS WITH THE TOPPING PLANE. (Right) FINISHING 


OFF. THE OUTSIDE OF THE BARREL WITH A DOWNRIGHT SHAVE 


shave, but with a concave blade, is used to clean 
the outside surface. This is known as a down- 
right shave, and the craftsman uses it by push- 
ing it away from him. A smaller scraper shave 
known as a buzz is taken to smooth away the 
outside surface. In the same way the inside of 
the barrel is smoothed, first with the convex- 
bladed inside shave, while the joints between the 
staves are smoothed with a number of single- 
or double-handled hooked knives, which are 
drawn along each junction. 

The bung hole is bored with a tapered 
auger and the cask is now ready for the head. 
The head itself consists of three or more pieces 
of oak held together by dowel pegs, and caulked 
with dry rush between the joints. The cooper 
first of all measures the circumference of the 
barrel by stepping a compass around the croze 
mark. The roughly assembled head is shaped 
with the broad axe, and bevelled along its edge 
with a narrow, curve-bladed draw knife known 
as a heading knife. Finally, the head is planed 
down with a spoke-shave-lke tool known as a 
heading swift. The croze cut is flagged with rush, 
the end hoops are removed and the head is eased 
into position. 

The final stage in the construction of a 


barrel consists of making and fitting the per- 
manent iron hoops. Chalk marks are made on 
the barrel and the circumference of each hoop is 
measured with the compasses. The iron is cut and 
beaten into shape and the two ends are riveted 
together on the tall T-shaped anvil known as a 
bick iron. They are then driven into place with 
a heavy hammer and drift. The drift or driver 
is a wedge-shaped tool, with a steel blade and 
oak handle. The blade is grooved at the narrow 
end to prevent it from slipping off the hoop 
when it is driven downwards. 

The barrel is tested, for, in addition to being 
completely watertight, it must also be able 
to bear pressure of up to 40 pounds to the 
square inch. In addition each barrel must be of 
a specified girth and capacity, and the quantity 
it is designed to hold is usually stamped on the 
head. 

Coopering remains one of the few crafts where 
hand methods have not been superseded by 
machinery, and where those methods have not 
changed substantially since the Coopers’ Com- 
pany received its Charter in the first decade of 
the 16th century. 

Illustrations : University of Reading, Museum 
of English Rural Life. 
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WITH THE BROAD AXE. 
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(Right) FITTING PERMANENT HOOPS ON THE BARREL WITH A DRIFT AND FOUR-POUND HAMMER 
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UCH of the charm of our ancient towns 
M lies in the cobbled surfaces of their high- 
ways and byways. These river stones 
have withstood the clatter of countless feet, and 
the onslaught of all manner of ironshod wheels, 
on through the centuries from ox-wain to four- 
in-hand, until to-day, a few remain to bear the 
weight of dreadnoughts on massive rubber 
tyres. 

Of the remaining few, Richmond in York- 
shire is notable. Most of its steep wynds and 
footways resound to the rattle of boot on cobble. 
The great horse-shoe market-place is cobbled, 
carrying all manner of military vehicles and all 
the varied traffic of a busy market town. Like 
fingers from the palm of a man’s hand the 
streets branch out from the market-place: 
streets with medieval names—Frenchgate 
(the street of the Franks), Bargate, the Wynd 
of St. James’s Chapel, Newbiggin and the 
old postern Bar, Ryder’s Wynd. All are 
cobbled. 

A sea of rounded stones is the Market Place. 
A plague, say the ladies, to feminine feet. A joy, 
says the artist, with easel propped in the pre- 
cincts of Millgate. A headache for maintenance 
say the Town Council, for with laudable good 
sense and taste, the local policy of preservation 
is pursued. As wear and present-day traffic 
dictate the old surfaces are replaced on a con- 
tinuous programme. 

In the past, the cobbles gave good footing 
for horses. Little preparation was needed for 
their placing. The earth bed was trimmed, the 
stones handled wisely to an even size, and each 
was punched firmly into place fair with its 
neighbour. The resultant surface was admirable 
for the type of traffic using it. Footwear was of 
necessity robust, and the metal tyres of horse- 
drawn vehicles were sturdy enough. 

Within recent years, with fast-moving and 
heavier loads, the cobbles had to be either 
replaced or embedded in a firmer foundation. 
Soil-bound cobbles soon became dislodged. In 
dry weather pneumatic-tyred monsters squeezed 
out the stones from their bed, like peas from 
a pod, often with disastrous results. More than 
one shop window has been rudely smashed by 
flying cobbles, missiles calculated to disarrange 
any carefully ordered display. 

To-day, when the cobbles are relaid, the 
old stones are taken up, scraped free of loose 
earth and hosed clean. The underlying bed is 
dug out to take the new concrete foundation. 
The soil bed is drained with field tiles, herring- 
bone fashion, for in time of thaw or heavy rain- 
fall the surface becomes very spongy. When 
digging begins, all the litter of the centuries is 
unearthed; ancient implements, the bones of 
long dead animals, packed rush litter, even the 
jaws and great tusks of boars have been exposed. 
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COBBLESTONES IN CONCRETE 


By ARTHUR ANDERSON 
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LAYING COBBLESTONES IN RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE, ONE OF THE FEW TOWNS 


WHERE THIS ANCIENT CRAFT IS STILL PRACTISED. Because the cobbles now have 


to stand up to wear from heavy vehicles, they are laid in concrete instead of soil 


The scene of ancient barbecue, the black humus 
of bygone days. 

The subsoil is removed to a depth depend- 
ing on the thickness of concrete required. In the 
Market Place and the busier streets, this will go 
down to a depth of twelve inches. An initial 
cushion of ash covers the field tiles, and the 
concrete follows. The washed cobbles come 
next, and each is tapped into place in the con- 
crete by the cobbler. Finally the stones are 
fixed with cement grout and the surface is 
complete. 

Often on the completion of the square 
patch, the onlooker will see the cobbler down 
on one knee, glancing over his handiwork. Any 
stone which stands high is rammed down with 
the aid of the heavy oaken rammer. This is the 
cobbler’s last rite, and his pride of craft is evi- 
dent in the care he takes to have each day’s 
patch neatly and truly finished before closing 
down for the night. 

As to the cobbler, alas, there is now but one. 
James Nelson follows his father, who was cob- 
bling here many years ago. James is the last of 


the line, and there is little prospect of newcom- 
ers in the craft. Cobbling is no easy task. A 
cobbler must get down to his work, a back- 
breaking job, and much conducive to rheumat- 
ism in the cold, bleak days of winter. 

Like a good dry-waller, he sorts his stones 
carefully, never picking one up to throw down 
as of wrong size or shape. He lays it to wedge 
itself broad side to bottom. Nor must he ram 
each stone to breaking point, and this requires 
a nice judgement of the stone’s grain. 

The raw material is at hand on the banks 
of the river, a fresh supply with every spate. 
The strong waters expose the stones in their 
bed of gravel, and the cobbler knows where to 
go for the best. When each supply dries up in 
summer, he moves to the next store. There will 
be more in the spring; the Swale sees to that. 
As the winter floods roll down from the west 
the cobbles are heaped at the brink. 

A further supply for next year, and the 
little passages will resound to the tap of the 
cobbler’s hammer. For posterity a new surface 
and an old is assured. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES °- » evunep tewis 


ILD, wet winters are not the best winters 
M for everybody, and it would be of 
interest to know whether hibernating 
creatures, such as badgers, bats and dormice, 
have been disturbed by the strange, unusual 
warmth of this year. Have they stayed awake 
and gone hungry? So far as bees are concerned 
I should not know how to answer this question, 
for the dwellers in one of our hives have been 
flying briskly on every sunny day since Feb- 
ruary, while in the neighbouring hive death and 
disaster have overtaken the entire population. 
There is no sadder sight on a spring morn- 
ing. Here, where should have been warmth, 
activity and the faint honey scent of a healthy 
hive at winter’s end, stood a dark mausoleum. 
With feelings between those of a murderer (for 
_were not the bees my responsibility?) and a 
member of the Misericordia fraternity, I helped 
‘to dispose of hundreds of small corpses, while 
primroses and white violets embroidered the 
grass, chaffinch and blackbird called from the 
hedges, and on the doorstep of the adjacent 
hive bees flew in and out on their eager, lawful 
occasions. 


Within the lost colony we found traces of 
a mouse’s nest, and this must have been another 
terrible happening, for bees are so fastidious that 
they cannot bear the faintest smell of mice. 
These were probably too weak to repel the 
invader, and their weakness must have been 
caused by damp and starvation. Like their 
neighbours, they had received a good autumn 
feed of syrup; but their hive is an old one, no 
longer completely weatherproof, and damp is an 
insidious enemy. It is the hive which Albert, 
our soldier friend in the days when the Canadian 
Army surrounded us, used to protect by sheets 
of tarred paper, lashed with rope. That was how 
they did it in Manitoba, he said, and we thought 
him over-careful, although so very kind. But 
Albert would never have allowed my bees to die. 


x * OK 


LL this would have been most melancholy 

if I had not received an immediate offer of 

a new hive from a generous neighbour, and if 

there had not been, as Teresa remarked, “‘all 
those other bees flying around in the sun.” 

Teresa, of the flaming hair, has come from 


County Clare to minister to our needs, and it is 
impossible to remain sad for long while she is in 
the house. When the soot fell down the chimney 
on to a spotless hearth and the sweep said he 
could not come before April, Teresa told us the 
manner of sweeping chimneys in Cappabane, 
with one man on the roof and another on the 
hearth and a blackthorn bush on a rope between 
them. They do it a little differently in Cyprus, 
with a stone at the rope’s end, having a great 
many stones in that island. But no doubt a 
blackthorn is best. Would there be any virtue, 
I wonder, if the thorn were in flower? 

Teresa is the fourth member of her family 
to live under our roof, and I am sorry to think 
that we are reaching the end of the line. All of 
them have shown the same ready response to 
household problems. “Wait now till I fix it!” 
her cousin used to say, in the darkest and most 
difficult days of the war, and this, too, is Teresa’s 
attitude, as it was with her two sisters. But her 
way of saying “ Yes”’ is individual. ‘I will so,” 
answers Teresa, and invests the phrase with 
something of solemnity and ritual, for this 
matter of the affirmative is important. Does not 
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a whole province of France bear the name 
Languedoc to this day because the inhabitants 
used the word “Oc”’ for ““Oui’’? 
* * 
FTER a procession of foreigners, we have, I 
feel, come home to Teresa, as navigators of 
the ancient world turned towards their Ultima 
Thule, finding the western air restful and 
refreshing. Satisfying, too, for is there not 
always now a loaf of soda-bread on the table? 
Yet I would not decry our foreigners, remem- 
bering them like a line of kings of another 
country, as one recalls the names of Pépin le 
Bref, Louis le Débonnair or Charles le Chauve. 
There was Lilo the Mother, whose very 
Nordic baby first crawled and then staggered 
about our floors. (We have recently received 
photographs of him and his younger brother.) 
Then came Elsa the Executive, who put a 
leather patch on one of our travelling trunks, 
having learnt in Germany to mend her own shoes. 
The hooks she fixed so firmly round our kitchen 
sink are still there, and she writes to us at 


Christmas. Ursula the Good was an exquisite 
needlewoman, as my linen cupboard testifies to- 
day, and she still remembers our birthdays. 
The last German, and the only capricious one, 
was Ingeborg the Lovesick. 

Juliette, the Swiss Miss, proved surprisingly 
temperamental, yet with what pleasure we met 
again last year in Geneva where she is married 
and settled! We shall not forget her warm 
welcome, the small stepchildren (she married a 
widower) in their best pinafores who recited and 
sang for our entertainment, and the bountiful 
meal prepared at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
which included all our favourite dishes, begin- 
ning with pommes au four, stuffed with raisins 
and flavoured with cinnamon. So let all inter- 
national incidents end, in friendship and spices! 

From this list I nearly omitted the only 
Englishwoman with whom we ventured. She 
was a Londoner who, at the end of a fortnight, 
asked if I could arrange to have the ceilings in 
our 17th-century dwelling raised a little, as she 
felt cramped. 
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When I took Teresa upstairs for the first 
time, she cried out, ‘It’s a lovely little room!” 
Then she crossed to the window and looked at 
the line of the Downs. “I'll be seeing the whole 
of England,” she remarked happily. 

* K * 

AST summer I wrote about the uninvited 
guests who took up their quarters immedi- 
ately beneath the window of our spare bedroom. 
This was a swarm of bees, apparently a strong 
one, to be seen flying on warm days throughout 
the autumn. “‘ Leave them to the end of March,” 
said my bee-wise friends, and now we have 
arrived there and not a bee is to be seen coming 
in and out of the entrance between the hung 
tiles. It is a south aspect and the winter has 

been mild, yet they have not survived. 

I suppose one should be glad to be rid of 
them, and no doubt our guests, the occupiers of 
the room, will agree with this, yet I own to a 
sense of disappointment. They were friendly, 
gentle visitors who made no demands on any- 
body’s time. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CONFINING A FOX 


had several churches. Ravenspur and 


hazel coppice was immediately linked 


IR,—While  ski-ing last winter 

through the forests of Finland I 
came across a hunter, also on skis, 
carrying a gun. In his hand he held a 
large ball of red twine which, every 
few yards, he tied to a tree at about 
waist height. My Finnish friends 
assured me that this was a common 
practice of farmers when they were 
trying to catch a fox. By following the 
spoor of the fox the farmer knew 
where it was hiding. He then encircled 
this spot with the red cord for several 
hundred yards, and later he would 
return with his dogs to drive it out of 
its hiding-place and then shoot it. 

But why would it not crawl under 
the red cord? Was it the fact of it 
being red that deterred it? Or because 
it smelt of humans? Perhaps you or 
one of your readers could enlighten me. 
—IIARJORIE Liroyp Morcan, 15, 
Brookside, Headington, Oxford. 

[The theory behind this practice, 
of which we had not heard before, 
is presumably that the human smell 
remaining on the twine acts as a 
deterrent to the fox. We do not think 
the red colour would influence it.—ED. ] 


CHURCHES LOST TO THE 
SEA 


S1r,—Several instances of churches 
inundated by the sea have figured in 
your pages recently. In my notes on 
several thousand disused or destroyed 
churches are mentioned a considerable 
number which have been destroyed by 
the waves, especially on the east and 
south coasts of England, where erosion 
has been most marked. 

Discounting the legendary 140 
churches of Lyonesse submerged in the 
6th century, over fifty townships pos- 
sessing churches or chapels have been 
destroyed by the sea during the last 
few centuries. Some of these places 


FAGGOTS BEING CUT AND (right) WATTLES BEING MADE IN A HAZEL COPPICE 


Old Winchelsea must have had at least 
half a dozen each, and we know of two 
Folkestone parish churches which were 
carried away by the waves. Dunwich 
is reputed to have possessed 52 reli- 
gious buildings (including hospitals), 
though only some twenty have actually 
been noted.—EDWarRD R._ ReEIpD- 
SmitH, P.O. Box 371, Nicosia, Cyprus. 


A PROBLEM OF COLOUR 


Sir,—The crimson flowering currant 
(Ribes sanguinium), if cut early and 
put in water, produces white blooms. 
Why is this and what other plants 
similarly lose their colour?—MaurRIcE 
S. TuHompson, Ennismore, Reigate 
Heath, Surrey. 

{Several shrubby plants, of which 
the currant and almond are examples, 
produce pale flowers if cut and forced 
too quickly into flower in a high tem- 
perature. Certain modern daffodil 
varieties, which take several hours to 
develop their full colour after opening, 
may be affected in the same way if cut 
too soon. Presumably the action of 
light is an important factor in the 
development of flower colour, but in 
cases such as those mentioned it is 
clear that last-minute food supplies 
from the roots, and possibly move- 
ments of plant hormones, are neces- 
sary for the full colouring of blooms. 
So far as we can ascertain no experi- 
mental work has been carried out on 
this aspect of flower production.—ED.] 


HAZEL UNDERWOOD 


S1r,—Since hazel coppice has been the 
subject of discouraging analysis, com- 
ment and prognosis by the Forestry 
Commission (as mentioned in a recent 
editorial note), I thought the enclosed 
photographs might be of interest to 
your readers. They were taken in 
spring in a downland wood where the 


See letter: Hazel Underwood 


with sheep (through wattles required 
for sheep-folding) in a long-established 
pattern, a pattern now tending to 


‘weaken or break up. The hazel was 


also yielding bean-rods, pea-sticks, 
flower-stakes and faggots. 

It may be worth noting that a 
large proportion of hazel coppice was 
and is grown, as here, as an under- 
storey to widely spaced oak standards, 
a system begun centuries ago and 
rational enough so long as_ wide- 
spreading, large-branched oak was 
required for shipbuilding. This one- 
remove link of hazel with the warships 
of Britain is not always appreciated. 
—BYWAYMAN, Somerset. 


BARREL-ORGANS IN 
CHURCHES 


Str,—The fine old barrel-organ of 
which I enclose a photograph is pre- 
served in Wardley Church, Rutland. 
It is about 7 ft. in height, has a good 
plain oak case and bears the name of 
the makers, ‘““T. E. Bates & Son, 6 
Ludgate Hill.’ Presumably it dates 
from the early 19th century. 

I understand that the organ was 
in regular use until the 1920s, and is 
said to be still playable. There are 
three stops, “Open Diapason,”’ “Stopt 
Diapason,” and a third that has lost its 
label. Perhaps the organist—if the 
term is correct—had a particular fond- 
ness for this, unlike his opposite 


BARREL-ORGAN IN WARDLEY 


CHURCH, RUTLAND 


Seewletter: Barrel-organs in Churches 


number at a similar in- 
strument in Suffolk who, 
according to the classic 
story, is reputed to have 
declared: ‘“‘I have had the 
same two out for years. I 
am not one for fiddling 
with the stops.”’—E. E. 
Kirsy, 80, Barton-voad, 
Kettering, Northants. 


THE TRAINING 


OF LABRADORS 
From Lorna, Countess 
Howe 


Str,—In a notice of my 
book, The Popular Labra- 
doy Retriever (March 7), 
your reviewer kindly gives 
credit for what my dogs 
did both in the field and 
on the bench, but adds 
that it was hoped that I 
would throw some light 
on the methods I used to 
achieve what success I 
have had. 

Although I have 
trained many dogs and 
have run them at field 
trials, it would be quite 
impossible to lay down 
any particular method I 
used in training such 
dogs. All dogs differ in 
disposition and in tem- 
perament and the method 
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WILD DAFFODILS AND 
GROWING ON A HIGH 


See letter; Wild Daffodils 


used in one instanee may be quite use 
less in another, The only rules | can 
lay down whieh are always infallible 
and 
pationee, and, above all, complete con 
trol of one’s own temper; L did try to 
ake these points clear in the book, 

Lam most grateful to the reviewer 
for the very kind remarks she has made 
about my and | hope she will 
be satished with this explanation 
Lorna Hownk 


are absolute justice, consistency 


book 


SEIZING OF GOLF BALLS 
Sir, Apropos of Colonel Vivian's 
letter about erows carrying off golf 


balls (Pebruary 28), the most amusing 
instance IT witnessed of a golf ball 
being mistaken for an ege by a 
disillusioned thief oeeurred some 32 
years ago in India at Shahjahanpur 
in the United Provinces 
Proceeding to the first tee 
evening, | noticed the foursome ahead 
of me running about, shouting and 
waving their clubs, On eatehing up 


one 


with them, | was informed by a very 
aggrieved sergeant—the links were 
open to all ranks —that he had made 


a very good drive, only to have his 


TWO VIEWS OF 


See letter: Tricks in the Tavern 


PRIMROSES 
BANK IN DEVON 
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ball seized by a large 
lizard and carried off 
down the creature’s hole 
ina bank. I still laugh 
when I recall the absurd- 
ity of the incident, the 
humour of which en- 
tirely escaped the unfor- 
tunate sergeant. — F. 
Dickins (Brig.), Chelten- 
ham, Gloucestershire. 


THE REMEDY 

Sir,—Colonel Vivian's 
distressing experiences 
are well known in Japan, 
| fear there is only one 
remedy. He and his fel- 
low members must learn 
to caw. A realistic effort 
will induce the bird to re- 
ply and in doing so to 
release his loot. 

My wife suggests that 
it might be worth making 
the Cardinal Lord Arch- 
bishop of Rheims an hon- 
orary member of the club. 

C. St. C, CAMERON 
(Lt.-Cdr.), Craven Arms, 
Shropshire, 


WILD DAFFODILS 


Sir,—It is not unusual 
in Devon and other coun- 
ties to find the wild datfo 
dil at this season, in both meadowland 
and river valleys, but @nly in one 
district of which | am aware da the 
clumps predominate on the tops of the 
banks: in a parish near Crediton, 
Devon, where my photograph was 
taken, the flower is prolific. 

Chere are theories concerning the 
origin of Devon's deep lanes, but I 
know of none to explain how the bulbs 
originated in the soil of the high 
hedges, Were they thrown there in 
the making of the bank? If so, they 
must have been destroyed, by cultiva- 
tion, in the adjoining fields. Otherwise 
the only way they could have been 
propagated is by seed. Is this possible, 
or has any reader another suggestion 
to make?—Crcrt FRencu, Whipton, 
I-veter, Devon, 


A WHITE STOAT IN 
SHROPSHIRE 


Sir, On the afternoon of March 3, 
when | was walking in a quiet part 
of the Worf valley, in Shropshire, 
| beeame aware of a commotion 
among the bird population and a 
flash of white caught my eye. It was 


a stoat in full winter coat streaking up 
a bank of gorse bushes. 

For some considerable time I was 
able to watch him hunting in the old 
rabbit burrows, and eventually man- 
aged to stalk up to within some 
six or eight yards of him unobserved. 
At one moment he sat up on his hind 


legs and peered at me _ standing 
motionless watching him through 
field-glasses. I noticed small tawny 
patches around eyes and muzzle; 


otherwise he was pure white, all but 
his coal-black tail tip. 

Is it unusual to see a stoat as white 
as this as far south and as late as 
March? What food would the stoat 
find, as there are no rabbits here now? 
—IMOGEN Dix, The Old Rectory, 
Badger, Wolverhampton. 

{Stoats occasionally assume the 
full white coat of winter no farther 
north than the Midlands, and we recall 
seeing one there that was still white in 
spring. Now there are. so few rabbits, 
stoats are probably feeding on mice, 
rats, voles, frogs and perhaps birds 
and even squirrels. —ED. | 


PROTECTION AGAINST 
ROBBERS 


Sir,—The implement belonging to 
Mr. James A. Keillor, illustrated last 
week, could not, as you state, have 
been used as a threshing flail. I think 
that it is likely to have been made as a 
weapon, In our collection here we 
have a smaller version with wooden 
handle and iron striker. This was used 
in the lorest of Wyre, Worcestershire, 
in days gone by, when a man found it 
safer to carry under his coat a small 
flail in case of molestation by robbers 
and assassins. I enclose a_ sketch 
of the one we have.—J. F. PARKER, 
Tickenhill, Bewdley, Worcestershire. 


TRICKS IN THE TAVERN 


Str,—Mr. G. Bernard Hughes has 
stolen a march on me, for I was just 
about to send you particulars about 
my own puzzle jug (March 7). It 
complies very well with his descrip- 
tion, and the hole in the handle, which 
was an additional hazard, is clearly 
depicted in my photographs, though 
the spouts have been sadly damaged. 

‘amily tradition has it that the 
jug belonged to an ancestor who 
accompanied Anson on his trip round 
the world in 1740-1744, and although 
I can find no confirmation of this it 
does no harm to believe that the jug 
may also have circumnavigated the 
globe.—D. W, Frymr, 52, Derby-road, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 
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AN INSCRIBED PUZZLE JUG 


ECONOMICS OF RACING 


Sir,—In his article Can we Afford : 
Bookmakers? (February 21) Mr. Wigan 
states that course bookmakers contri- 
bute as much as if not more than the 
totalisator. This is erroneous for two 
reasons, 

First, the contribution made from 
profits by the Racecourse Betting Con- 
trol Board is in fact slightly more than 
the total made by course bookmakers; 
but this contribution is made after the 
profits have been subjected to tax, 
whereas the bookmakers’ fees for the 
privilege of betting in the rings have 
been computed before the deduction 
of tax, which, of course, ultimately 
depends on the profits of the race- 
course enterprise in question. 

Second, the bookmakers pay a 
sum for the privilege of betting, which 


A FLAIL-LIKE WEAPON WITH 
A WOODEN HANDLE AND IRON 
STRIKER 


See letter: Protection Against Robbers 


amounted in the case of Epsom to 
£3,644 last year; but the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board also pays race- 
courses for the privileges of operating, 
in rent of premises and admission fees 
for its staff. This amounted at Epsom 
last year to £3,599. 

To be perfectly fair, it must be 
added that bookmakers may incur 
more expenses through the payment 
of entrance fees for extra staff. At 
the same time I think it is clear that 
the R.B.C.B., in spite of the fact that 
it has suffered taxation at the average 
rate of about £600,000 per annum and 
has been able to distribute only what 
was left after its deduction, has con- 
tributed infinitely more to race-courses 
than the bookmakers who bet in the 
rings. 

It is, however, not these book- 
makers (who at least contribute a very 
considerable share) who it is felt should 
contribute further to racing, but rather 
those who bet at starting price en- 
tirely off the course and who contri- 
bute nothing to the sport out of which 
they make a substantial income.— 
Davin LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, 53, 
Old Church-street, S.W.3. 

{Mr. Wigan writes: Mr. Living- 
stone-Learmonth is correct when he 
says that the money contributed to 
racing by the Racecourse Betting Con- 
trol Board has been made after its 
profits have been subjected to tax and 
that bookmakers’ fees for the privilege 
of betting are computed before tax has 
been deducted. But although the 
R.B.C.B. pays race-course executives 
for the rent of premises and the admis- 
sion of its staff on a ‘“‘block’’ basis, 
I submit that the contribution made 
by bookmakers ‘‘through the pay- 
ment of entrance fees for extra staft’’ 
is far greater. For instance, I am in- 
formed by a member of Tattersalls 


Committee that at Epsom, the race- 
course to which Mr. Livingstone-Lear- 
month specifically refers, 71 book- 
makers, operating from reserved 
pitches in Tattersalls enclosure last 
year, paid approximately £7,720 in 
entrance fees and for betting badges, 
which is roughly double the figure of 
£3,644 which Mr. Livingstone-Lear- 
month quotes as having been paid by 
the R.B.C.B. And this figure takes no 
account of the contributions of those 
who made last-minute application for 
permission to bet in Tattersalls en- 
closure and those who operated from 
pitches in the Silver Ring.—Ep.} 


TITS ATTACKING GARDEN 
LABELS 


Srr,—As you will see from the one I 
enclose, foil-covered garden labels 
suffer here in the same way as milk- 
bottle caps do elsewhere. Have the 
birds in other gardens than mine 
developed this barren idea?——E. G. T, 
LIDDELL, Old Headington, Oxford. 

; [We have heard of other instances 
of tits, to which our correspondent 
presumably refers, attacking garden 
labels of this kind in this way, and 
wonder whether it is a practice that 
has developed from their habit of 
pecking open the metal caps of milk 
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collapse. Although full of cracks and 
sagging badly, it is still iv situ. Such 
a cottage is an unexpected place in 
which to find an elaborate ceiling, but 
in this part of Devon they are quite 
often found in the most humble 
dwellings. They were nearly all 
executed during the 17th century by 
a school of skilful plasterers. If some- 
thing is not done in the near future, 
the ceiling will end, like so many others 
of its kind, as a heap of plaster on the 
floor. The cottage and its contents 
are rapidly being broken up and re- 
moved and the ceiling itself is no 
longer comfortably accessible owing 
to the destruction of the staircase. 
C. J. N. Darron, Bryanston 
Blandford Foruin, Dorset. 


REYNOLDS PORTRAITS 
OF KITTY FISHER 


Srir,—In his recent articles on Elton 
Hall, Huntingdonshire, Mr. Arthur 
Oswald refers to the portrait of Witty 
Fisher which hangs in one of the 
rooms there and which has recently 
been on view at the Royal Academy's 
Winter Exhibition. It is indeed a 
charming picture and one can under- 
stand why Sir Joshua found pleasure 
in painting this celebrated lady a num- 
ber of times. 


School, 


A FOIL-COVERED GARDEN LABEL 


dottles. The shiny tinfoil might 
attract them in the same way and, 
once having made a hole in it and 
produced a jagged edge, they might 
imagine they were dealing with a loose 
piece of bark and probe farther behind 
it in search of insects. We have also 
heard of squirrels gnawing garden 
labels made of lead.—ED.} 


PLEA FOR A PLASTER 
CEILING 


Srr,—Just outside the North Devon 
town of Barnstaple is an old house by 
the name of Cleave Cottage. It has 
been derelict since last July, when it 
was condemned for human habitation, 
and is rapidly falling down. In one of 
the upstairs reoms is a_ beautiful 
decorated plaster ceiling, dated 1647, 
which is in imminent danger of 


AFTER 
ATTACKED BY TITS. About actual size 


See letter: Tits Attacking Garden Labels 


IT HAD BEEN 


Mr. Oswald stated that the Elton 
portrait was the last one of the series 
is it known, I wonder, where the 
others are now? There are, I believe, 
various copies which are attributed to 
Sir Joshua, and an authoritative 
account of the others would, therefore, 
be interesting. 

I remember the late Duke of 
Devonshire bringing into Pratt’s Club 
an engraving which he had bought at 
the sale of Arthur’s Club pictures and 
chattels a few days earlier: it was of 
kitty Fisher, with her face turned 
slightly to one side, in her right hand 
a large “ tear-drop”’ pearl which she is 
about to drop into a goblet. With the 
engraving was a small separate frame 
which contained a paper on which 
was printed the following paragraph: 
“This famous lady was the daugh- 
ter of a German stay maker and 
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married a Mr. Norris, 
son of the Member for 
Rye. As witty as she was 
beautiful, she was a fav- 
ourite subject of Sir 
Joshua’s brush and this 
engraving is probably 
taken from the earliest 
of the seven known por- 
traits of her, A writer in 
the Town and Country 
Magazine extols her as 
the essence of small talk 
and the magazine of 
contemporary anecdote, 
adding the interesting 
note that she was for 
some time kept by sub 
scription of the whole of 
Arthur’s Club, She died 
In Sept. 1771, a victim 
of cosmetics,” 

IT wonder if Mr 
Oswald had heard of the 
gossip-writer’s interest 
ing note before and 
whether any Reynolds 
correspondence refers to 


it. The date of het 
death is given here as 
1771; Mr. Oswald gave eRe 4 
it as 1767, Perhaps KITTY 


she retired in the latter 
year and the cosmetics 


took a long time to com- See 


plete their deadly worl, 

Incidentally, the engraving and 
the framed paragraph still hang in the 
Committee Room of Pratt's Pos 
MARTIN, 17, West 
Siu}. 

Mr. Oswald writes: " The engra, 
ing to which Mr, Martin refers is 
probably after the painting now in the 
Iveagh Bequest at Kenwood depicting 
Kitty Fisher as Cleopatra dissolving 
the pearl. This portrait, begun in 
April, 1759, formerly belonged to the 
Earl of Morley, Professor Waterhouse 
in his monograph on Reynolds lists 
other portraits of Witty Fisher at 
Petworth (1760), in the possession of 


Maunsel-stree?, 


preemester, 


Lord Crewe (1764-5) and of Lord 
Lansdowne (1766), At least two 
replicas of Lord Crewe’s portrait 


exist, one in Lord Glenconner’s collec 
tion and one in the Lenox collection, 
New York Public Library 

“Kitty Fisher died at Bath, At 
her own request her body was placed 
in the coffin in her best dress, The 
home of John Norris, who married 
her as his second wife, was Hempsted 
Manor, Benenden, Kent, and she was 
buried at Benenden, It is stated in the 
Dictionary of National Biography that 
the Benenden register gives March 28, 
1767, as the date of her burial.” 

We reproduce a photograph ot 
the portrait at Kenwood,—Eb, | 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 
Member of the South Dorset Hunt, 
With reference to Mrs, Aspden’s 


letter (March 14), her description ts 


rather vague foridentification purposes, 


FISHER 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS, In the Ivengh Bequest, 


ter: Revnolads Port 


AS CLEOPATRA, BY SIR 


Kenwood 


but there are several portraits of 


Mr. T, A, Radelitte, Master of the South 
Dorset Hunt from t&8od to 1920, and 
it may well be of him It should 


be pointed out, however, that the 
Pytehley and Woodland Pytehley alse 
wear a white collar, and there may be 
others Lronree Dawson (Captain), 
Grove House, Bradford Peverell, 
Dorset 


Neglected Fuel, —l have never seen 

va pseudoacacta) Ye- 
commended for burning, probably 
because it is Hot really a common tree, 
During some recent thinning here some 
thirty-vear-old sel-sown trees beeame 
available hese are about 8 tas, in 
diameter and saw and eleave readily, 
showing a greenish centre and 
having an odour of peas, The freshly 
eut hall-logs ignite easily, giving out 
a bright steady heat without any 
tendeney to splitter oer spark, and a 
pleasant smell pervades the room, 
T know of no better wood tor the 
domestic hearth W. E, SNeen, Phe 
Hospital, The 


false acacia (ob 


Colindale 


Woodlands, 


Hyde, NW 


This Littl Pig... Che photograph 
of pigs travelling to market in open 
baskets in) Malaya (March 7) made 
me sad to think that this practice 
still exists, When lL was living in Hong 
Wong before the war pigs were sent in 
trom China in open baskets, or erates, 
and invariably arrived with one or 
more legs broken Sverre WreLtaMs, 
Blachbni House, Freshwater Bay, 


DERELICT COTTAGE NEAR BARNSTAPLE, DEVON, GONTAINING A PLASTER GEILING (right) DATED 1647 


See letter: Plea for a Plaster Ceiling 
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PROSPECTS FOR THE FLAT 


racing season will be three days old, and 
no doubt we shall have been treated to 
a picture of a gaggle of small boys propelling 
their mounts industnously towards the winning- 
post in the Apprentices Handicap at Lincoln, 
worth £138 to the winner. Mention of the prize 
for this, the first race of the new season, reminds 
one that money is increasingly tight for owners, 
but so much has been written about the economy 
of racing that I propose to give the subject 
a rest for the time being, and to concentrate, 
nstead, on the horses. 
The most important thing to consider, 
apart from the question of finance, when con- 


B: the time these notes appear the flat- 


templating the 1957 flat-racing season, is 
whether we shall be able to stem challenges 


from abroad in our classic and other important 
races. And im this connection one thing at least 
is certain, and that is that we can hardly do 
worse than last year, when well over £100,000 


in stake money was taken out of the country. 
In fact, I hope and think that we shall do a great 
deal better, for there are good reasons for 


f 
supposing that we shall be able to hold our own 
in races run over distances of up to a mile anda 
quarter, and we also have several high-class 
three-year-c whose breeding suggests that 
they may be capable of staying the one and a 
half miles of the Derby, the Oaks and the King 


1GS 


HORSES AT EXERCISE ON NEWMARKET 


and Queen Elizabeth Stakes, and 
even the one mile, six furlongs and 132 yards of 
the St. Leger. Moreover, our prospests in real 
stamina tests, such as are provided by the Ascot 
Gold Cup, the Jockey Club Cup and the Good- 
wood and Doncaster Cups, are brighter than 
usual, for in the Queen’s Atlas, Lord Rosebery’s 
Donald and Mr. T. J. S. Gray’s Zarathustra 
we have dour performers who have already 
given the French something to think about. 
These are early days to venture prophecies 
about the classic races, but, assuming that each 
has made normal improvement during the 
winter, I shall expect Mr. S. Niarchos’s Pipe of 
Peace to go very close to winning the 2,000 
Guineas, and I shall be disappointed if Mr. K. 
Mason’s filly, Sarcelle, is not more than a match 
for anything that the French can send over for 
the 1,000 Guineas. In fact, there is no reason 
why, on the score of breeding, these two should 
not have equally good chances in the Derby 
and the Oaks respectively, for Pipe of Peace is 
by Supreme Court, who won the inaugural race 
for the King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
Stakes in 1951, out of Red Bnar, a mare by 
Owen Tudor; and Sarcelle is by Amour Drake, 
who was just beaten by Nimbus in the Derby 
of 1949, out of San, a mare by Nearco. But 
whereas Sarcelle, as a two-year-old, seemed to 
have considerable scope for development, Pipe 
of Peace strack me as bemg more of the finished 
article, and I] would say that he is the type to 
come to hand early. That is not to say that 
I rule him out as a Derby prospect. Most 
emphatically, I do not. But I can visualise 
one or two others catching up on him by the 


George VI 
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time that the Derby comes along, and one of 
these is Sir Victor Sassoon’s Crepello, a rangy 
chestnut colt by Donatello II out of Crepescule, 
a mare by Mieuxcé, who, tenderly ridden by 
L. Piggott, won the Dewhurst Stakes at New- 
market’s Houghton meeting by three-quarters 
of a length from the Queen’s Doutelle. Ad- 
mittedly, the form, as it stands, is some way 
short of potential classic standard, for Doutelle 
was rated nearly a stone behind Pipe of Peace 
in Mr. Freer’s Free Handicap for two-year-olds. 
But it seemed to me that Crepello had at 
least 10 lb. in hand of Doutelle. 

So far as the other leading two-year-olds 
of 1956 are concerned, Mrs. E. Foster’s Eu- 
daemon, who was rated 1 Ib. behind Pipe of 
Peace by Mr. Freer in his Free Handicap, and 
who won six of his seven races, including the 
Gimerack Stakes at York and the Champagne 
Stakes at Doncaster, comes into the reckoning 
for the 2,000 Guineas, though I am doubtful 
whether he will stay much farther than a mile; 
and the same applies, though more so, to Mrs. R. 
Macdonald-Buchanan’s Military Law and the 
Begum Aga Khan’s Gaza Time, who finished 
first and second respectively in the valuable 
National Breeders’ Stakes at Sandown Park last 
July. Of the remaining colts rated at 9 st. or 
above, Red God and Skindles Hotel are now in 
America, and Mr. .C. Harper’s Ennis was not 


entered for any of the classic races, which is 
scarcely surprising in view of the fact that his 
breeding—he is by Golden Cloud out of First 
House, a mare by Link Boy—suggests that 
sprinting is likely to be his méfter. 

At the beginning of a new flat-racing season 
it is a fascinating, though not neces sarily a 
rewarding, pastime to look at the weights 
allotted by Mr. Freer in his Free Handicap for 
msing three-year-olds, not with the object of 
detecting a flaw in his work—that would be 
too much to expect—but in the hope of dis- 
covering another Tulyar, who, it may be 
remembered, was weighted at 8 st. 2 1b.—19 Ib. 
below Windy City, a tremendously fast colt 
trained in Ireland by P. J. Prendergast. And 
running down the list this year, the eye pauses 
at two colts in the 8 st. 4 Ib. mark: Lord Derby’s 
Alan a’ Dale and Mr. J. Olding’s Rose Argent. 

Alan a’ Dale, a strong colt by Tudor 
Minstrel, first ran at Newmarket on October 19, 
when he defeated 32 opponents in the Chester- 
ton Stakes run over seven furlongs of the 
Dewhurst course. Then, carrying a 10 Ib. 
penalty, he won over the same course and 
distance at the next Newmarket meeting. And 
then, in his third and last race, he won the 
Ormerod Plate of six furlongs at Liverpool. 
Taken at face value there was nothing excep- 
tional about these performances, for all three 
races were for maidens or maidens at closing. 
Moreover, seeing that Alan a’ Dale is by 
Tudor Minstrel, there must be some doubt 
whether he will stay a mile and a half as a three- 
vear-old. On the other hand, his dam, Mystifica- 
tion, is by Brumeux, a notable sire of stayers, 
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By DARE WIGAN 


and Alan a’ Dale was running on strongly at 
the end of all his races last year. Rose Argent 
is altogether a different proposition, for there 
can be no stamina doubts here in view of the 
fact that he is by Owen Tudor, winner of a war- 
time Derby and Gold Cup, and his dam a 
mare by Pylon II. Indeed, here the problem is 
one of speed, for apart from a facile win early 
in the season in a small race at Stockton, his 
only victory was in the Houghton Stakes run 
over the Rowley Mile at Newmarket on 
October 31, when he plugged on up the hill with 
his six opponents, all of whom were palpably 
short of breath, strung out in Indian file behind 
him. But it may be worth remembering that of 
these, Noble Venture, who started as 5-2 on 
favourite, had pulverised a useful field in the 
Royal Lodge Stakes at Ascot, worth £3,691 10s. 
to the winner, and that Crotchet had won a 
nursery handicap at Doncaster on St. Leger 
day carrying 8 st. 8 lb. 

Finally, towards the bottom of Mr. Freer’s 
handicap is a filly, placed on the 7 st. 7 Ib. 
mark, who I think might turn out to be of 
classic standard. This filly is Mr. T. Lilley’s 
Sylphide, who had her first race on July 11 at 
Salisbury, when, apparently unfancied, she 
ran clean away from a useful field over five 
furlongs in the Weyhill Stakes. After that she 
tan moderately behind Major L. B. Holliday’s 


HEATH 


Pharsalia in the Molecombe Stakes at Good- 
wood and a close-up fourth behind Dentivate at 
Newmarket (though admittedly she was receiv- 
ing 17 lb. from this fast colt), before being 
beaten—a trifle unluckily, I thought—by a short 
head in the Criterion Stakes at the Newmarket 
Houghton Meeting by Lady Irwin’s Alphabet, 
to whom she was conceding 5 lb. This form, 
as it stands, makes Sylphide a pretty useful 
filly by my reckoning, and I believe that her 
trainer, N. Murless, has great hopes of her. She 
is by Supreme Court out of Amidwar, a mare by 
Umidwar, who won several races in the Aga 
Khan’s colours as a two-year-old. 

Although the record of home-bred animals 
in classic races run since the war has been such 
that it may be optimistic to suggest that the 
tide will turn this year, there is no doubt that 
our jockeys, reinforced by two or three notable 
performers from Australia, are vastly superior 
to the average run of Continental riders. Indeed, 
when one considers that most of the important 
Tace-meetings in France take place on Sundays 
within a few miles radius of Paris, which is as 
easy to reach by air as is, say, Doncaster by 
train or car, it is surprising that more French 
owners do not make use of their services. In 
particular, this country is rich in strong, light- 
weight jockeys, such as G. Lewis, D. W. 
Morris, B. Swift, E. Hide and P. Povall, to 
mention only a few, and there seems to be a 
dearth of this type of jockey in France. As 
a well-known trainer remarked at Cheltenham 
the other day: “If only we can produce the 
horses, we need have no worry about who are 
to ride them.” 
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NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION 


N last week’s issue of Country Lire I re- 
ported on a road test of the new Rover 105K, 
which is fitted with a new type of automatic 
transmission, but limitations of space prevented 
me from describing the transmission system itself 
as fully as I would have liked, or as it deserved. 

This new transmission system consists of 
four basically separate units, which when com- 
bined provide complete automatism. These 
units are a torque converter, a vacuum-operated 
clutch of the usual dry-plate type, a straight- 
forward two-speed and reverse synchromesh 
gear-box, and an automatically-operated Lay- 
cock-de Normanville overdrive. Once the car is 
in motion the driver controls the car entirely by 
the accelerator and brake pedals. The only 
manual control required, before moving off, is 
for the driver to place the gear-lever, which 
emerges conveniently from the fascia, into one 
of the three positions—drive, low or reverse. 

The first portion of the system is the torque 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


to provide a specially low gear for emergency 
conditions as well as a reverse, but in all 
normal motoring the gear-box remains in direct 
drive and all required changes of gear are pro- 
vided by the torque converter and _ the 
overdrive. 

The last of the four units is the Laycock- 
de Normanville overdrive, which under all 
normal driving conditions provides all the gear 
changes required. It operates automatically at 
the dictates of a solenoid, the actions of which 
are controlled by a governor and the throttle 
linkage. The method is such that direct drive 
is retained in use until a speed of just over 30 
m.p.h. is reached, when overdrive is auto- 
matically engaged, provided the throttle open- 
ing is reduced to about half. If the throttle is 
kept fully open, however, direct drive will be 
held in use until between 75 and 80 m.p.h. 


2-SPEED AND 
REVERSE GEAR-BOX 


OVERDRIVE 
UNIT 


DIAGRAM OF THE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION FITTED TO THE ROVER 105R. 

The torque converter acts as a combined fluid flywheel and variable gear, by taking up the 

drive at a ratio depending on the speed and load; the friction clutch is used to engage a gear 

before the car is started from rest or if the extra low gear is required; the two-speed gear-box gives 

an extra low gear for emergencies; the overdrive provides all the gear changes automatically 
under normal driving conditions 


converter, which serves the dual function of a 
converter and a fluid coupling. If the engine 
is accelerated with a gear engaged circulation of 
the fluid causes the drive to be taken up, as in 
a fluid flywheel. There is the difference that, 
because of the design of the elements, a torque 
multiplication takes place. This makes it act, 
in effect, as a variable gear; the effective ratio 
provided varies with speed and load. The ratio 
provided by the converter varies from 2.18 : 1 
to 1 : 1; the latter ratio always applies at speeds 
above 33 m.p.h., and at lower speeds on light 
throttle openings. When the torque converter 
is operating at 1 : 1—in other words, giving no 
multiplication of torque—the effective ratio 
between the engine and road wheels is that of 
the rear axle, which is 4.7 : 1. With maximum 
torque multiplication this ratio becomes 10.2 : 1. 

The friction clutch is fitted only to enable 
the drive to be disconnected so that the slight 
drag of the oil in the converter will not interfere 
with the engagement of a gear when the car is 
at rest, or with the changing from drive to low 
while on the move. The clutch is operated by a 
vacuum cylinder and is withdrawn automatically 
when a small button on the gear-lever knob is 
pressed; re-engagement is also automatic on 
release of the button. It will be seen that only 
the converter is used in moving off from rest, and 
that the clutch is not used at all for that 
purpose. 

The two-speed and reverse gear-box is fitted 


Direct drive is automatically reverted to when- 
ever the road speed falls below 25 m.p.h., but 
the arrangement is such that the change cannot 
take place if the throttle is fully closed, as that 
would cause a noticeable shock to the trans- 
mission; instead overdrive is retained until the 
throttle is again opened. Apart from this auto- 
matic method of regaining direct drive a kick- 
down arrangement allows the driver, by pressing 
the accelerator beyond the normal full-throttle 
position, to regain direct drive at any speed over 
30 m.p.h. to obtain maximum power for sudden 
acceleration, or for hill-climbing. Naturally, the 
kick-down should not be used at speeds appre- 
ciably over 70 m.p.h., as this would cause serious 
over-revving of the engine, 

The low position of the gear lever will nor- 
mally be used for only two purposes. One would 
be to obtain the benefit of maximum engine 
braking on long descents, as the torque converter 
will not transmit the full braking effect of the 
engine at low speeds on the over-run, The other 
would be for restarting on exceptionally steep 
hills, or climbing severe gradients where condi- 
tions would tend to keep the road speed below 
30 m.p.h. for a long time; this would place an 
unfair load on the converter. One interesting 
point of this transmission system is that, while 
other car manufacturers have relied on outside 
sources to provide automatic transmission sys- 
tems, the Rover makers have designed and 
developed a system of their own, 


PLAN FOR MARKING ROADS 


ae motorists are, by now, accustomed to 
the frustration and irritation normal when 
motoring on British roads, but our irritation is 
increased when we study the subject and realise 
that, even if the plans of the Ministry of Trans- 
port were put into motion now, the yearly in- 
crease in vehicles would make them more or less 
useless, In the last issue of The Architectural 
Review a contributor makes a most interesting 
suggestion to help solve our problems; it 
is made more interesting by the cheapness and 
the speed with which it could be put into 
eftect. 

The writer's suggestion is that there is a 
substitute for direct vision—a system of priority 
marks on roadways, Under present road 
conditions one is held up repeatedly because our 
hilly and twisty roads prevent one from seeing 
whether or not the way ahead is clear, By pro 
viding clearly-marked priorities, the writer sug 
gests, drivers would not need to wait to see 
that the road was clear, but could drive on with 
complete confidence, This one already does on 
twin-track sections of road, As an elaboration 
of the suggestion the theory is advanced that 
there is no need for three lanes on straight roads, 
but that it would be better to leave the straight 
sections to look after themselves, on the ground 
that drivers from both directions can base 
their driving on visual evidence, and provide 
three lanes on corners; the central lane would 
offer complete priority to motorists from one 
direction and complete prohibition to others, 
It is suggested that the operative word, which 
should be written clearly on the road itself, be 
on. The simplicity and common sense of this 
idea is that to motorists coming in the opposing 
direction the word will appear as No, 

There is, | think, a great deal to be said in 
favour of this suggestion, The more one thinks 
of the subject the less sensible does the present 
method of changing a three-lane road into a 
two-lane one on corners and hill crests seem to be, 

As an experimental stretch of road has 
already been painted in this country to test out 
the value of the Scandinavian and French 
method of controlling traffic on corners, by 
means of both a solid and a broken line, it 
might not be such a daring step to experiment 
with the system of priorities suggested, A minor 
detail is that the system could be advantageously 
used on one-way streets and traffic diversions, 
and so eliminate hundreds of confusing and 
unsightly road signs, 


DRIVING IN RALLIES 


ANY motorists have wondered why each 

year a select band of drivers should sutter 
discomfort and danger in such events as the Monte 
Carlo Rally, They are well answered in a new 
book by Sheila van Damm called No Exeuses 
(Putnam, 16s.), It graphically describes the in- 
fectious zeal common to all rally and competi- 
tion drivers, and gives a clear picture of the 
personal rivalries and esprit de corps typical of 
the sport, 


FLASHING LIGHTS AND BAD 
MANNERS 


rTHE other evening, when motoring through 

l a badly-lit suburban area, | was forced to 
use my fog light to illuminate the road ahead; 
otherwise | might have come on a cyclist 
unawares, The light I was using could not 
possibly have dazzled or inconvenienced any 
other road user, but an approaching bus-driver 
insisted on flashing his lights as an expression ol 
annoyance, A moment's thought would have 
told him that, from the much lower seat of a 
private car as compared with his bus, it was 
most difficult to see obstructions ahead, Apart 
from anything else, such petty displays against 
fellow road-users are not the best way to main- 
tain a relaxed and calm mind, | fully under- 
stand the temptation to show one's disapproval 
when others appear to be inefficient, but a 
little tolerance is usually more helpful than a 
show of temper, 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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A SCIENTIST ON THE WHEEL 


HEN the first apparei/ from outer space 


hovers with seeming menace over out 
land, there is bound to be a ery of 1t’s 
not one of ours; shoot it down in flames.’ And 


vet, for all we know, the invaders’ intentions 
might be strictly honourable; pethaps they 
could even teach us a thing or two in connection 
with Inland Revenue and similar problems 

The Theory of Bidding (Duckworth, 25s.) is 
decidedly “not one ol and has drawn 
a fierce fire from critics The author, 
Norman Squire, is a sell-avowed theorist whose 
outstanding record at the table is apt to be over 
looked, but the fair-minded reader will find no 
fault with his presentation, He does not assert, 
in spite of what the reviewers say, that you msi 
bid this or that (exclamation mark) on such-and 
such a hand, On the contrary, he stresses the 
optional nature of his more oviyé theories and 
leaves it to the reader to decide whether they 
merit further study 

A theorist is bound to be a sitting target, 
but he was not exactly shot down in flames by 
the writer who was atlronted by an example 
hand from the book 


ours” 


West @ O98 East IX 108 2 
YQ VAT 
GO AQ 1072 »>KS4 


PkOl5 
Che bidding started at both tables in a 
match with One Diamond by West, One Heart 
by North, One Spade by East and Two Hearts 
by South. In Room 1 West and East continued 
with Two Three Diamonds—lout 
Spades, the contract going three down against a 
normal four-two trump break. Norman Squire 
was West in Koom 2; as there was no need to 
give direct Spade support on only three trumps, 
his rebid was Three Clubs, East bid Five Clubs, 
and the contract was duly made 
With the anticipated Heart lead and normal 
trump break, Pive Clubs would strike most 
people as superior to Four Spades, “ Untortun 
ately,” we are told, Squire failed to observe that 
North could have defeated his contraet by lead 
ing from a doubleton Spade holding (incidentally, 
a Club lead against Four Spades would put the 
contract four down), Does this mean that we 
must stay out of the best contract unless we feel 
proot against every conceivable form of attack? 
If this is the worst flaw in Squire’s book, it must 
rank as the wonder of the age 
It is as well to clarify the purpose behind 
The Theory of Bidding. Vhe author's teachings, 
in many respects, are not my teachings, | write 
mainly for the average-or-better player who has 
to contend with a diversity of creatures at the 
rubber bridge table, Squire's book is designed 
more for the red-hot enthusiast with a pet part 
ner and ample Opportunity for recondite te 
search and discussion Vake one of my own 
example hands, which I find quoted in the book 


West @98 East @& J 107 


Spades 


Y Q 1094 Y J782 
OAQS } K 10652 
RAW SA &) 

In a duplicate pairs contest East-West 


usually made a comfortable part-score alter a 
brief standard sequence: One Club—One 
Diamond; One Heart At one table West 
was left high and dry in One Club, scoring 
minus 200, for a rather odd reason, “A change 
of suit is forcing on our system,” East explained 
“Tf IL say One Diamond, I must go on if West 
bids a major.’’ He could raise One Heart to 
Two, with the obvious risk of West's carrying 
the bidding too high, but he would feel com 
pletely fixed by a rebid of One Spade 

I quoted this hand merely to show the 
extra burden which the change-ol-suit-lorcing 
theory places on the player who sees a bogy 
around every corner, As Squire rightly points 
out, with his actual cards West would probably 
pass a forced raise to Two Hearts; if his major 
suits are reversed, a rebid of One Spade forces 
East to say One No-Trump, but this (or a cor 
rection to Two Diamonds) would probably be 
made. My argument, he says, alter paying me a 
compliment, ‘comes from one who has never 
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played the unlimited bid as forcing, Theatudent 
after analyeis will decide what it ia worth,’ 

Vhe student, hope, will eonsider the calibre 
of his partner, UT were playing with Norman 
Squire, - eonld happily with 
Diamond, Iwo Hearts o% 
No- Trump ovet Mayor 
would allow tora toreced call on a sub-minimum 
But try bidding this way with the elub menace! 
“How you 
your hand ? 
Pour Hearts or Uhree No- Trumps 

No—when playing with all and sundry 
reserve the right to pasa over what we consider 
rehitly oF 
partnet raiae on the 
East (rouble, there 
can be no game in the hand, and One No- Trump 


ON-GRAY 


respond One 


followed by One 


a rebid ina because he 


ean Teneourage) with King in 


he will say atter a costly foray into 


Ole 


Wwe 


wrongly, to be a fimeled rebid by 
In normal circles a Heart 
cards merely aka tor ainee 
over One Spade will strike the average player aa 
an atrocity, for he prefers to make this call aaa 
voluntary gesture on something like the East 


hand below 


West @ |] 1062 hast @ ONS 
KK YANASB 
AKO Ss O18 


&AIRS W172 


The natural everyday sequence ia One 
Diamond —One Heart; One Spade--One No 
Trump; Three Noe Trumps This ia one atl 
Squire's OWN examples and the recommended 


whieh leaves no atone unaturaed, is One 
One Eleart 


Pour 


bidding, 
Diamond 
Pour Clubs 


One Spade— Pwo Clubs 


Spader The average player 
who is no adept at handling game eontracta with 
only seven trumps would preter to be in hres 
No- Prutps Heart call is 
likely to inhibit anse him the 


shehtest worry 


especially when his 


the only lead to ¢ 

Having used most of my space in detend 
ing my standpomd, | ean get down to brass tacks 
\part trom a bizarre touch here and there, 2h. 
Vheory of Bidding is 
bridge players 
author 


crammed with bridge for 
Lam happy to report that the 


uses the Losing Trick Count as a 


check-up, even though he finds it 


Optimistic sometimes’ for example 

WIG OG J 107532 &@&k52 

It partner opens One Spade, we are told, 
this ‘‘eight-loser’’ hand calls for a raise to Three 
spades, With only three trumps one must count 
nine losers, and 


“slightly 


a single raise is enough 

| particularly admire a realistic approach 
to the contested auction under this sub-heading: 
Every rule may (not must) be when 
interference comes, For example 

@lk J 1O8YJW083072&973 

You are South, the dealer, After two passes 
North opens One Club East bids One 
Diamond, Your “correct” call is a pass, with a 
cheap bid of One Heart as an alternative. But, 
aa Squire points out unlikely to win this 
auction, so exploratory mechanism makes Way 
for the call which useful in 
defence, You do not wish partner to lead the 
\ce ot Hearts if you have to defend; the prac- 
tical bid is One Spade 


broken 


anc 


you are 


will prove most 


\gain, Squire cannot stomach the strong 


Pwo-over-One theory lake these two se- 
quences \—One Heart—Two Clubs; Two 
Diamonds—Two Hearts; B—One Heart—One 
Spade; Pwo Diamonds-—Two Hearts. Basically, 
the response in sequence A needs no more 


atreneth than in 6; in each case the 
bidding may well stop at the Two level ‘‘regard- 
the strength predicated by either 
response Consider a hand lke this 
10720683 KQ93 &KJI97 
Ove! parther s Spade opening, 1S 1 really 
helptul to so many players do 
nowadays, with One No-Trump or Two Spades? 
In the first case, will partner allow tor a worth- 
less doubleton in Hearts? Or, in the second, for 
shabby trump support and considerable values 
Why make the constructive 
bid of Pwo Clubs, following which you can cope 
any possible development? 
Squire has contributed more original and 
valuable thought to the game than has any other 
player since the war, 


sequence 


less of 


respond, as 


in the minors not 


iy comilort with 


and some of his pioneer 


work will be touched on in a future article 


CROSSWORD No. 


ROSS 


\C 
| 1 | 0 |, Magpie in the printing works? (4) 


COUNTRY Lirk books ta the vale af ft guineas will be awarded for the 4, His elaim to divinity was disposed of by the 
firet eorreet solition opened, Solutions (ih a elosed envelape) must reach evidence of a sandal (10) 
"Crossword No, 1410, Country Lirk, 2:10, Tavistoek-street avent », A pet of a writer (4) 
Garden, Londen, W.C.9," not later (han the firat post on the morning of 10, Lhese will give the musicians beans (10) 
Wednesday, April 4, 1047 12, Can you trace a response? (4) 
14, Lhe best seats at the rink perhaps (6) 
ate 14, The old bird in the rockery (3) 
is, His is largely a hole-and-corner existence (5) 
19, Exotic pen raises an objection (9) 
29. Argue vaguely before dividing it (9) 
!4, Cheat exposed in this clasp (5) 
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(MR, MRA, ETAL) 


1 didrex 


SOLUTION TO No, t4th 
WhiCA appeared in the 


ACROSS,.—1, 


af Marek 21, wall h 


Plight of faneve TO, Hanteury tl, 


The winner of thin Crossword, the elue 


& announced next week 


\ joeray} 


24, Crieket ground short of a learner (3) 

26, The end of 82 is disguised in Devon (6) 

28, Is the this to 

mateh, briefly? (5) 

vey warm up halt a score ot drinks (10) 

a4, Can you get this amount of a fish for a penny 
in the baoak? (4) 

S34, Rings in the metal industry, 
nate (o, 3) 


44, They are 


umpire expected to do the 


of considerable 


serpentine like an afterthought (4) 


DOWN 

to him that shall succeed 
me in my Bunyan (10) 

Disguised as a plum can be (10) 

1, A girl with ten dollars it seems ) 

4, The eye of the successful golfer? (5) 

6, Half a book with no beginning and no end! (5) 
7, Deceptive situations (4) 

8, Moderate, like the sempstress’s health, appar- 

ently (4) 

11, Very French in South Africa, yetin Italy (6) 

14, Such a loud glade as Yeats wrote of (3) 

16, One might eseape defilement by using them 
(10) 

RBlunden's warlike notes (10) 

larred but not feathered (9) 

Sel{-hoisting device (6) 

He's obviously hard-headed (3) 

Frees What? O swans (5) 

28, The girl who gets up at ten (4) 

40, Fat fish (4) 

$1, Where to find the solution of 3 (4) 


Nove 


a 


\iv sword | 


Rive 


Phis Competition does nat apply to the U,S,A, 


12, Reallaed: 13, Medusa: 18, Definite article: 17, Local govern Che winner of Crossword No, 1414 is 
ment; Bl, Triune: 22, Derrieka; 28, Abigail: 26, Pauline; Monsieur G, H. Selous, 
27, Head over heela, DOWN,—2, Laura; 4, Greetan; 4, Turkey Chateau d’Hauteville, 
trot; 5, Five: 6, Aneient; 7, Corpnacle; &, Shared) }, Gyrate; ‘a ay 
ey ' ; fy M3 Pet St.-Légier sur Vevey 
14, Gamekeeper; 16, Paeaimile; 17, Lethal) U8, Lanyard o + 


19, Nurture: 20, Tuakeed: 84, Chill; 24, Slay 
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A Highland treasure 


i9} 


Cussons 


a 1s Imperial 
« Leather 


Cussons Imperial Leather is sect: world of pleasure 


the choice of men of fame and men of . ¢ 
promise. It is the choice of 


WV men of good taste. ; Vv AT Boye 
After Shave Talc »Q) Sitch Mushy 


Lather Shave Cream By el : MAXIMUM PRICES IN U.K, 


To Her Majest: 


Large Tube 2/6 Queen Elizabeth IL 36/- bottle - 18/9 half-bottle - 9/9 quarter-bottle - 3/9 miniature 


Scotch Whisky Distillers 
Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd. 


WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD: QUALITY STREET - LEITH « London Office ; 63 PALL MALL, S.W I 


Ai 


BY ApromTeNt 

TO HER MAJES 
QUEEN EL! PABETH 
THE QUEEN MOTHER 
TOILET SOAP MAKERS 


FINE SOAPS 
AND TOILET 
PREPARATIONS 


Hand-ta/lored by Gieves—this country suit 
in lightweight homespun: representative of 


perhaps the finest range of Scotch tweed 


_ Prices from £34 inc. tax 


1 lb. box of 


assorted chocolates 12/6 


Gieves 


LimreTre 


Tailors, Hosiers-and'atters since 1785 


THE BATH 


27 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON W1 
HY De Park 2276 


H. BRONNLEY & CO. LTD., 


LONDON, W.3 THE CHOCOLATE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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The Arvin 


RE-HOUSING DOUBTS 


OST of us have been told at 
some time or another that 
we do not know what is good 

for us, and have resented the accusa- 
tion; and that is precisely the feeling 
that is harboured by many of the 
thousands who are in the process of 
being re-housed under the Govern- 
ment’s slum-clearance schemes. In 
the first place, most of the people con- 
cerned are not prepared to admit that 
their homes are slums. Second, they 
do not take kindly to the idea of being 
uprooted from familiar surroundings, 
even when the accommodation offered 
is vastly superior to that to which they 
have been used. A typical example of 
the opposition that housing officers 
have to contend with is contained ina 
letter from a reader who is concerned 
about the future of a girl who came to 
‘ther as an evacuee at the time of 
Dunkirk, is now nearly 21, is married 
to a young man qualifying as un- 
skilled labour, has a baby aged two 
and is due to be re-housed. 


NO ONE PLEASED 


“ AT the moment,’ says the letter, 

“this couple live in very poor 
conditions—indeed, in a rabbit-hutch 
of a house. There is an old man on the 
floor below, and the wife’s mother-in- 
law lives on the ground floor. The 
mother-in-law adores her baby grand- 
son and minds him when the parents 
are out at work. In addition, for a 
consideration of £1 a week, she gives 
her son his mid-day meal, the wife 
using part of the lunch hour for shop- 
ping or domestic chores. Everyone in 
the household lends a helping hand. 
For example, if the old man ‘fancies’ 
a baked custard, the young wife makes 
it for him and she and her husband 
keep a sharp look-out for his bron- 
chitis, and if he has to go into hospital, 
they look after his cat. 

“Now this young couple,” the 
letter continues, ‘‘are due to be re- 
housed this summer. They will get a 
three-roomed flat, with all modern 
conveniences, for 35s. a week, and the 
mother-in-law and the old man will 
each get a one-room flat, for, I think, 
£1 a week, supplemented by additional 
pensions to cover the rent. All should 
be lovely in the garden, but no one is 
in the least pleased by this improve- 
ment in the housing situation, for all 
of them have come independently to 
the conclusion that the mutual help, 
given in the basis of proximity and 
kindness, far outweighs the other 
advantages. 

“Naturally,’’ ends the letter, “I 
have tried to show how important it 
is to put up with these drawbacks, 
because good housing at a _ higher 
rental is important for all concerned, 
particularly for the baby. But I have 
given considerable thought to the 
human aspect of this problem, and it 
seems to me that there comes a time 
when theory and practice in housing 
could converge better than they do at 
present.’ And the writer poses the 
question: “‘ Who is supposed to give a 
lead, and how?” 


CRUELTY AND KINDNESS 


T seems to me that the problem out- 
lined above hinges mainly on 
education. Obviously, all things being 
equal, people would prefer to live in 
modern, hygienic accommodation that 
includes such conveniences as a water- 
heater (4d. a week) and an electric 
copper (5d. a week), as mentioned in a 
recent article in The Times that dis- 
cussed this very problem. Moreover, 
experience has shown that when 
people have been uprooted and thrust 
into a new community they soon 
settle down and enter into a friendly, 
working relationship with their neigh- 
bours. Nevertheless, the fact is that, 
in spite of improved standards of 
living, some people inevitably suffer 
as a result of a move—in this case an 
elderly man subject to bronchitis— 


and it is necessary to balance his case 
against those of others, including a 
small child. 


TREDEGAR ESTATE SALE 


HE other day negotiations were 

concluded for the purchase of 
agricultural portions of the Tredegar 
estate by the Eagle Star Insurance 
Company. The property had been in 
the market for just over a year, and 
came up for sale following the death in 
1949 of the late Viscount Tredegar, 
whose settled estate was assessed for 
duty at the rate of 75 per cent. Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley acted for 
the buyers and Messrs. Lane, Saville 
and Co. for the trustees, and Messrs. 
Gerald Eve and Co. were the land 
agents concerned. 

The sale is believed to be one of 
the largest single land purchases in 
recent times. The estate sold extends 
to more than 53,000 acres, having a 
total rent roll of about £36,000 a year. 
It includes nearly 700 properties 
stretching from the northern outskirts 
of Cardiff in the west along the estuary 
to the Severn Tunnel Junction in the 
east, and the northern extremity of the 
main part of the estate is Tredegar 
itself. Farther to the north there are 
several properties in Brecon. The pur- 
chase includes 122 farms, several small 
houses, five public houses, over 100 
cottages and more than 350 holdings. 
There are about 700 acres of woodland 
and almost 37,000 acres of common 
land. 


WAITING FOR THE BUDGET 


ROPERTY sales have generally 
been slow in starting this year. 
Agents are inclined to blame the petrol 
shortage, which, they say, has led to 
numerous cancellations of viewing 
appointments by intending buyers. 
Another circumstance that may have 
contributed to a slow start is the un- 
certain behaviour of the Stock 
Exchange, since most people who were 
fortunate enough to get out before the 
threat of strikes cast its shadow on the 
market are probably biding their 
time in the hope of being able to buy 
first-class industrial securities at bar- 
gain prices. But perhaps an even more 
cogent reason for the present hesitancy 
is the impending Budget, which, in the 
opinion of the economists, is likely to 
be one of unusual significance. 
However, despite the uncertainty 
there are a few sales to record. 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
have disposed of 475 acres of the late 
J. A. Dewar’s Dutton Homestallestate, 
near East Grinstead, Sussex, leaving 
45 acres for sale by private treaty. 
Another property—uin this case to 
be let—that is not likely to be 
influenced by Budgetary considera- 
tions is a stretch of 2,573 yards of 
salmon fishing on both banks of the 
River Wye which is offered by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley. The water 
was fished by the late Robert Pashley 
and forms part of the Hill Court estate. 


MORTGAGEES TAKE OVER 


LETTER from Messrs. Rawlence 

and Squarey states that the 
Twatley estate, near Malmesbury, 
Wiltshire, has been taken over by the 
mortgagees, who are now in possession 
and who have given instructions for it 
to be sold forthwith. Twatley House 
is reported to have been a rest house 
for the Abbey at Malmesbury, but 
later it became a farm-house and the 
home of the Neald family. Then, 
about 30 years ago, it was bought by 
a wealthy Canadian, who spent money 
on it lavishly, enlarging it and adding 
an imposing stable block and out- 
buildings. Since then further addi- 
tions and improvements have been 
carried out and close on £30,000 is 
believed to have been spent on the 
property. Apart from the house, there 
are a home farm of something over 200 
acres and two lodges and 10 cottages. 

PROCURATOR. 


truly comfortable 
lounge chair in contemporary ° 
design with foam seating, the 
“Foldaway” is the first lounge 
chair that will fold for easy 
storage and portability. 


Moreover, the “Foldaway” M 
is covered in “‘Arvinim’’ fabric 
that is weather-proofed, thus 


making it ideal for verandah : 
and garden use as well as that 
“spare chair’ indoors. ° 


The frame is of tubular steel 
and there is a choice of five 
colours, plain or printed “‘Arvi- ° Ph eG 
nim.” The “Foldaway” closes 
to a thickness of only 5 inches— 


and only the “Foldaway” can 


do this! 
* FOR —yet still easily closed, there is another 
INDOOR model with black ebonized wood frame 
USE ONLY covered in “Tibor” fabric. 


Obtainable from leading furniture stores. 


Write for illustrated leaflets : 


(Dept. L.3.), A. ARENSON LTD., 
Park Road, High Barnet, Herts. BARnet 4501 


* Patents Pending in U.K. and Commonwealth. 
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WHITE LEAD PAINT LASTS 


White Lead Paint in 30 intermixable colours 


ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS LTD 
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BARGAIN ON PRICES 


ANY farmers hoped that the 
new arrangements for the 
annual farm price review, 


setting a limit to reductions from one 
year to the next, would eliminate deal- 
ing and bargaining. Some say that it 
ought to have been possible for the 
Government to lay down an outside 
figure for subsidy commitments and 
leave the industry to decide how the 
money should be spent. This has not 
proved possible, because the National 
Farmers’ Union has to look after the 
interests of the big proportion of its 
members who are milk producers. 
Therefore, milk must have special con- 
sideration, A union exists to safeguard 
and promote the interests of its mem- 
bers and on this score the dairy 
farmers can have no cause for com- 
plaint about the effectiveness of the 
N.F.U,. The country does not want as 
much milk produced at as high cost as 
we have seen in recent years, and it 
would have been a denial of respon- 
sible government if Ministers had 
agreed to full recoupment by subsidy 
payments of the increased costs, 
of labour and fuel particularly, which 
dairy farmers have to meet. According 
to the size of their herds and the pro- 
portion of the cows’ feed grown on the 
place, I reckon that dairy farmers will 
lose rather more or less than }d, a gal 
lon in profitability through the year 
ahead, The Milk Marketing Board 
decides the seasonal range of milk 
prices to be paid to producers, Winter 
milk is bound to take a knock. 


Labour Costs 


N mixed farms where milk is an 

important product, labour ac- 
counts for 22 per cent. of the total cost 
of milk production and on grass farms 
labour accounts for nearly 25 per cent. 
These figures, provided by the agri- 
cultural economists at Bristol Univer- 
sity, show the importance of labour 
costs in dairying and point the insis- 
tence of the N.I’.U, that since wages 
went up again last September there 
should be at least a token increase in 
the guaranteed price for milk, The 
trend has been for the proportion of 
labour to net cost to decrease in the 
past few years. Many of the larger 
farms have re-arranged the housing of 
the cows and the milking set-up in 
order to save time and heavy work 
and many smaller farms have slipped 
back into the habit of relying on pur- 
chased feeding-stuffs, properly bal- 
anced in nutrients and conveniently 
presented, which save labour, Will they 
now be induced to save money by 
making more silage and relying more 
on grass, fresh and conserved, the year 
through? It is in the national interest 
that they should take this line, Con- 
sumers’ requirements in a normal 
season will be fully met even if mill 
output falls by 10 per cent., ard 
feeding-stuff imports have been unduly 
costly in foreign exchange. 


Profitable Hens 


OST of us who keep hens on a 
commercial scale and give them 

the benefit of reasonably up-to-date 
management and housing know that 
the birds have repaid our trouble satis- 
factorily over the past year, ‘The mild 
winter has certainly influenced the egg 
cheque from the packing station, but 
disregarding this we have now insu- 
lated the birds in large degree from the 
effects of bad weather by housing them 
in henyards or batteries where they 
have abundant food and water without 
having to battle with the elements. 
Fourteen hours of light a day, even in 
darkest December, keeps them in lay- 
ing form. 1 think too that the poultry 
breeders, who supply us with day-old 
chicks, have been doing their job well. 
Pullets now lay better than their fore- 
bears. These favourable factors have 
led to an increase in poultry flocks kept 
for profit and undoubtedly most of 


them have been profitable. Now the 
egg subsidy has risen to such a height, 
close on £40 million by the end of the 
financial year, that the price guarantee 
is reduced, Profitability will have to 
be earned by still further gains in 
efficiency, It will not matter if some 
producers drop out of the race. This 
spring we are producing at home all 
and indeed more than all—the eggs 
3ritish consumers want, and to keep 
the eggs shifting into consumption 
while maintaining the price under- 
taking to producers the Government 
have to find a subsidy at the fantastic 
rate of nearly 24d. an egg. 


Lambing Ewes 

ARCH has been kind to the grass 

flocks lambing in sheltered fields, 
Some fresh herbage and dry backs 
ensure plenty of milk for the young 
lambs and no chills. I do not remem 
ber pleasanter conditions for lambing, 
but we have had our troubles. There 
is no complaint about the proportion 
of twin lambs. Good grass growing 
fresh in October when the rams were 
put out is the best assurance for pro- 
lific lambing. But we have. lost too 
many ewes. Mine are elderly ladies 
and after ewes have produced five 
seasons’ lambs they must be excused 
if mortality is 5 or 6 per cent. It is 
a risk we take by keeping ewes on for 
an extra year. 


Controlling Weeds 

Ni of the husbandry officers in 

the National Agricultural Advis- 
ory Service told me last week of the 
high hopes of the new M.C.P.B, weedi- 
cides which are more selective than 
the widely used M.C.P.A._ types. 
M.C.P.B, can be safely used in under- 
sown cereals at a very early stage in 
the growth of the crop. It will tackle 
weeds appearing in young corn under~ 
sown with clover in the spring without 
doing the crop any real harm, M.C.P.B. 
is more expensive than M.C.P.A., 
which answers well enough when 
applied to kill weed seedlings coming 
up in spring oats. The chemist cer- 
tainly helps us to keep our fields 
cleaner of weeds and less exciting to 
the artist looking for colour as the 
summer advances. Usually it pays 
well enough to spend say, 30s. per 
acre in April or May to gain 3-5 cwt. 
extra yield of grain in August or 
September, worth, say, 90s, per acre. 


In Wiltshire 

R. FRANK SYKES, who farms 

near Warminster, is one of Wilt- 
shire’s most successful large-scale 
operators, and there are a number of 
them in this county of light chalkland 
with wide open spaces. He gives us 
his philosophy in Living from the Land 
(Bles, 21s.), He knows what he wants 
and what answers best. Ley farming, 
grain growing in a big way and the 
selection of livestock to wear well 
rather than take anyone's fancy in the 
show-ring are sound foundations for 
success, and Mr. Sykes writes sensibly 
about labour relations in farming. He 
has little patience with the small 
farmer who does not take up new 
development, such as silage production, 
as readily as he should. 


Wild Oats 

HERE is no easy quick way of 

getting rid of wild oats that infest 
too many arable fields, They can best 
be tackled by cropping for three con- 
secutive years with potatoes, sugar- 
beet and one-year ley for grazing or 
silage, but not for hay in case the wild 
oats seed before it is cut. This is the 
advice given by Miss J. M. Thurston, 
of Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
writing in the journal of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England. The 
final remedy may be a herbicide, but 
the chemist cannot give a certain 
recipe yet, 
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Manufacturers who jealously 
guard their reputation fit Villiers 
engines! And do you know 
why? Its because they know 
Villiers engines are economical 
.. . are trustworthy engines... 
are the finest engines of their 


size in the world. 


Have a double safeguard—buy a machine fitted with a Villiers 
engine—you won’t get anything better. 


Villiers Engines are fitted by the leading manufacturers of: 
Barrows + Cultivators - Lawn Mowers + Motor Cycles - Motor 
Scythes + Concrete Mixers - Crop Sprayers + Hedge Cutters 
Lighting Plants : Pumps + Saws « Trucks. 


THE POWER AND THE HEART OF A FINE MACHINE 


Personal Transport. Make your petrol go further. Villiers 
engined motor cycles, scooters, and three-wheelers do just that. 
Write for descriptive literature of Villiers engines, together with 
list of manufacturers and machines to: 


THE VILLIERS ENGINEERING CO. LTD - WOLVERHAMPTON 
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LYONNAIS 


(Limited Liability Company incorporated in France) 


HET 


orrice:' 40, LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 


WEST END BRANCH: 
25-27, CHARLES II ST., HAYMARKET, S.W.1 


Private safes for rental at this office 


ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 


Travellers’ cheques issued in French Francs 
payable at all Branches of the Bank in France 
and the French Franc Area 


BRANCHES IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 
NORTH AFRICA, FRENCH WEST AFRICA 
AND IN SYRIA 


AFFILIATIONS IN 
BRAZIL, LEBANON, PERU, PORTUGAL, 
REUNION ISLAND AND VENEZUELA 


Central Office: PARIS Head Office: LYONS 


BBB ABABAAAQAPAOQMAMAAAAMAA12121 
Is showing her Spring Collection during 
French Fortnight. Tailoring and Dressmaking 
of distinction in Town and Country clothes 


of French Fabrics. Invitation and times of 
showing from 


25, Connaught Street, Hyde Park, W.2. Ambassador 2147. 
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Exquisite Handmade Lingerie from France 
obtainable only at 


THE WHITE HOUSE B.U.S. SCHOOL TRAVEL ORGANISATION 


Ladies’ Fashionwear. Lingerie. Baby Linen. Household Linens (DEPT. D.9) 


BISQUE DE HOMARD 


Genuine Kangaroo Tail 
Soup, Real Turtle Soup, 
Chinese Bird’s Nest Soup, 
Clear Oxtail Soup, and 
Consommé. From most 
high-class grocers. 

165 Kensington High St. 116-BIS Champs Elysées In any difficulty write: 


LONDON, W.8 OF PARIS, 8 BENDER & CASSEL LIMITED 
ee 74 BREWERY ROAD, LONDON, N.7. ~ | 


or send your children to a French 
family as paying guests 


Please apply to: 


51-52 NEW BOND STREET, W.14 Telephone: MAYfair 5473 
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EXPERIENCE AND 
COMPASSION 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


M. TOMLINSON has not 
written many novels. His 
great reputation — nothing 
like as great as it deserves to be—is as 
a writer of admirable prose, mainly 
about ships, the men who sail in them, 
the seas they sail on and the foreign 
ports and rivers where their restless 
keels briefly stay. On such matters 
Conrad alone may be called Mr. 
Tomlinson’s equal, and Conrad had 
one additional bit of equipment. He 
was a novelist. When you are reading 
a novel by Mr. Tomlinson, the thing to 
remember is that it is not written by a 
novelist. You must not expect to find 
what it is not within the author’s 


of eternal guano for perpetual motion 
Then Curran goes on: “Then will you 
tell me this. Is this same power lying 
in wait, think you, under our streets at 
home, and the railways and factories, 
and the local lodges of the sons of 
freedom? Now, could it ever rot and 
cover up all we’ve been busy on, think 
you, and away with fools in their pride 
and folly?”’ And you know that the 
answer is, “Yes, if men don’t watch 
their step,’’ and that Mr. Tomlinson 
has chosen this roundabout fashion to 
comment on shattered London sw 
specie @ternitatts 

That’s how he chooses to go to 


work, and he'll fill page after page with 
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THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND. By H. M. Tomlinson 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 


THE ONLY CHILD. 


By James Kirkup 


(Collins, 13s. 6d.) 
LIFE AT FONTHILL, 1807-1822. 


From the correspondence of William Beckford, translated and 
edited by Boyd Alexander 
(Hart-Davis, 35s.) 


BBB OQPAAAAAAWAAAAAD 


scope to give. What you may expect 
to find is something better than nine 
novels in ten. For there are plenty of 
writers with the ability to turn out a 
slick tale that hangs together, has a 
beginning, middle and end, but has 
little else. Mr. Tomlinson appears to 
have everything else except the ability 
to give a tale that hanging-together- 
ness that a novel requires. But which 
will you have : a poorly constructed 
book that has passion and compassion, 
a vast understanding and love of 
humanity, a deep sorrow for man- 
kind’s tragic folly, an extraordinary 
sensitiveness to natural sights and 
sounds, an individual view of life 
derived from full living among all 
sorts of men in all sorts of places, or a 
nice yarn turned out neatly on the 
bench, playing the game, observing 
the rules, and leaving in your mind, 
when you have done with it, not a 
phrase or a thought that will come 
back to you again? 


THE PHILOSOPHISING 
SAILOR 


Mr. Tomlinson’s new novel, The 
Trumpet Shall Sound (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.), is about the 
last war—or is it? Well, it is about it 
sometimes in a very odd and round- 
about way. There is a sailor in the 
book. He is called nothing but “‘the 
sailor,’ a man who has often supped 
with death yet managed to be up and 
about the next morning. He is given 
to telling tales, and you may wonder 
what on earth they have to do witha 
book on the second World War. He is 
telling a tale about something that 
happened to him a long time ago, 
when an old Thames penny paddle- 
steamer, derelict at Gravesend, was 
fitted out and waddled into the heart 
of Africa. The sailor had a mate 
named Pete Curran, given to philos- 
ophising. On the African river Curran 
notices ‘‘what sun and rain have it in 
them to do. Only the two of them, and 
nothing but common dirt to work on. 
Fermenting dirt, and you’ve seen the 
expansion they give it, with its smell 


things that have no reference to the 
matter in hand, unless you are pre 
pared to go with him and see that 
everything has a reference to every 
matter in hand, that there is such a 
thing as what might be called a 
spiritual ecology that men upset at 
their peril. 

Consider the vignette he gives 
of a young airman up aloft. A raid 
is on, and there is no reason why this 
young man should be talked about 
rather than another. We never hear 
his name. We never meet him again; 
but we are given a memorable sketch 
of him up there, and we are not likely 
to forget what courage is; nor are we 
likely to forget it as we read of the gay 
young men in a destroyer on a stormy 


sea. 


LIMITS OF HUMAN 
ENDURANCE 


Or consider the girl Lucy, her 
father, mother, uncle, all dead, her 
only brother about to die, for all she 
knows, in hospital. She is lost, dis- 
tracted, beyond the possibility of 
human endurance, She wanders into 
a lonely farm-house and is tended there 
and sees the steadfastness and courage 
—‘‘giving the impression that Adam 
never died, and will put up with 
everything as long as is necessary.” 
The girl notices, what she had _ for- 
gotten, ‘‘the ordinary trifles of use in 
the home. They were good.” 
came slowly to see ‘“‘that time was as 
delusive as honey-gathering, as hope, 
as despair, as delusive as all except 
fidelity and kindness.”’ 

In short, she had arrived at 
maturity, and what abides in a 
reader’s mind is simply a sense of the 
book’s maturity. It takes a view that 
has no extravagant hope but is based 
all the same in serenity. The author 
puts it into the mouth of Lucy, who 
speaks from a depth of sorrow and 
experience : “I don’t know what to 
believe. It changes. Sometimes I’m 
quite sure, and the next day I’m 
nearly all dark again. But I’m always 
sure of one thing. It’s what we've 
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These French hats are taken from the very latest collection. 


%* Fine Straw Hat 
With the new ‘swept off the face’ brim 


% Enchanting Hat 

With flowers and veiling 
%& Perky Small Hat 

For the special occasion 


Call and see the wide range of original models and reproduction Paris hats 
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For Town and Country Beauty 


a foundation to give and guard that cream-smooth complexion 


Time off for sport, time off for relaxation... but not time off from beauty! The 
answer? ... Helena Rubinstein’s TOWN & COUNTRY Foundation, a soft creamy 
liquid, specially formulated to give a natural look. TOWN & COUNTRY Foundation 
keeps your skin smooth and supple. It ‘covers’ beautifully, holds powder 
tenaciously through long active days — in the town or deep in the country... 
never cakes or smears or streaks. 


Town & Country Foundation 
NATURAL, PEACH BLOOM OR PINK CHAMPAGNE, 9/6. 


Helena Rubinstein 3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 > PARIS =» NEW YORK 


Caravan containing 
Gipsy Fortune-teller 
£4. 2. 6. 


Veteran Car 


£5. 0. 0. 


Still more— 


Gold Charms for your bracelet 


These beautifully made charms are simply 
fascinating. The illustrations, on the left, 
show the actual sizes and some of them, 
when opened, reveal appropriate figures— 
minute in detail and gaily coloured. All 
bear a 9 carat gold hall-mark. 


zin from Dept. C.L. 
re 100 diferent 


Beefeater (coloured) 


£3. 3. 0. a: 
George Tarratt ) 


Jack in the Box Limited” 
£3. 12.6: GOLDSMITHS 


> 
GEORGE TARRATT LIMITED 
19 MARKET STREET, LEICESTER, ‘Phone 22531 
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NEW ASPECTS 
Ol FASHION 


HE Dior collection for London epitomises the effortless elegance 

of this season. The suits with short jackets indicate the waistline 

by a slight incurve and dip a trifle at the back. Soft collars roll 
well away from the throat, and plain sleeves are set in well below the 
natural shoulder line. They are shown in canvas woollens, linens, soft 
tweeds and smooth silky-looking worsteds, when skirts are box-pleated 
sleekly all round, mostly in faint sky blues and shrimp pink. For coats 
Dior chooses strong shades of both blue and pink as well as sealing- 
wax red, and they hang straight and square, frequently fastening across 
to one side with loops or buttoned tabs. They are collarless to accom- 
modate the becoming sou’-wester hats that hang down at the back, 
framing the face. 

For formal afternoon there are delicious prints covered with a mass 
of tiny blossoms or rosebuds and shown under long coats, one being pale 
blue silk of a heavy shantung type. These dresses keep to the picturesque 
wide-skirted styles Dior has made famous; for evening the skirts with 
uneven hemlines provide some shocks. There seems no rule about 


(Left) The easy lines of the spring fashions shown on a suit in glen-checked 

worsted in grey and light brown. Knife pleats keep a pliant line for the skirt, 

and the short jacket dips a little at the back and falls away from the throat. 

The grey tweed suit (above), also cut on casual lines, has a gored skirt. A white 

chiffon blouse knotted in front of the wide folded collar fills in the open neek- 
line of the jacket (Christian Dior, London) 


lengths: a pale maize satin with a wide apron front is ankle-length in 
front and barely skims the ground at the back, while a fluffy sky blue 
organza is ankle-length all round. The most spectacular of all is a 
straight chemise dress of printed silk that barely reaches mid-calf with 
two loose panels falling on the ground from the waist at the back. 

The shape of the hat is everything g, as trimming is non-existent or 
of the very simplest kind. Even this is usually incorporated into the 
design and does not project on its own account at any point. The hats 
are remarkable for their lightness, whether they are of straw, straw 
fabric or fabric, and for the large number of sou’-westers which look 
like killing themselves by being too popular. Flowers effervesce 
into the millinery salons, but the flowers make the actual shape 
or part of it rather than acting as a trimming. The berets entirely 
composed of flowers and pulled down backwards on to the nape of the 
neck are delightful. A white dome of organza covered with pale organza 
flowers in mixed sizes, shapes and colours, varying from large pink 
roses to small blue lobelia and white pinks, is one of the most popular 
of the flower hats. The whole effect is very light and gay; so is that of 
another, a sailor that has an oval crown of lemon and the entire brim 
of mixed flowers. 

All the outlines are curved at Kate Day’s, and the shapes in con- 
sequence are very easy to wear. Large hats with mushroom brims dip 
either side in front and have scarves of spot organza tied round their 
crowns, or the edge of the brim will be bound with spot organza and the 
crown closely swathed. A cherry and white spot organza sailor, with 
the oval brim composed of four layers so that the edge i is fluffy, is a most 
becoming shape; another of these light-looking hats is black and white 
with the “mushroom brim all close folds anda pleated ruff placed on top. 
Small shapes of the same family are entirely made from flat narrow 
bands of organza, one in tones of blue shading from cornflower to pale. 
A lemon felt cloche dented each side is another moderate-sized hat that 
is worn tilted slightly backwards, as are the larger mushroom-brimmed 
ones. Leather is used to trim felts—small tabs and a narrow band 
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placed at the back of a beret and short medallions set 
either side of the crown of a white felt sailor hat, named 
Schooldays. 

For the tiny caps composed of flowers and folded 
chiffon that are a speciality of the house, an un 
orthodox choice has been made. Arum lilies adorn 
one side of a folded green cap, a snood of green ends 
over one ear with a cluster of four-leaf clovers, and 
on each there is a ladybird. Miss Day calls this 
Superstition, while a folded yellow chiffon with trails 
of small yellow and white flowers to coil round the 
chignon has a bee in full flight placed on one side. 
A beret of marbled glistening straw is an easy hat for 
a woman with a larger face who cannot manage a 
sou’-wester. It is pale grey and pink and there is a 
twist of faint blue chiffon in front. 


N the big stores the international nature of fashion 

is being stressed in the displays with models 
illustrating the more startling innovations in style. 
Harrods show a short black dinner dress from Paris. 
Made of fluid crépe, it is a clinging dress draped across 
in front of the narrow skirt about knee level with 
another swag of drapery dipping in front of the 
bodice. This has the bare back décolletage that is 
among the styles of the ’twenties that are returning to 
fashion. A black wool day suit curves up in front on 
both skirt and jacket and is bound with black gros 
grain ribbon. The jacket is of complicated cut with a 
faint ripple of gathers at the back, held by a narrow 
band that acts as a hem. 

For their ready-to-wear collection exclusive to 
their own salon, Jacqmar have assembled clothes 
from France, Italy, Ireland and the United States as 
well as some special Digby Morton designs. An even 
ing dress by Castillo ends just above the ankles, a 
fashionable shirt-waist dress for late daytime comes 
in checked organza, and a summer suit in the Swiss 
cotton tweed that does not crease. This would be an 
ideal holiday item, as would also a shrimp-pink linen 
dress and waist-length jacket with one of those 
collars that fold right away from the throat and are 
the big styling news of the summer. The sheath dress 
accompanying it could not be simpler with a low, 
square neck and shoulder straps—a dress to dine in 
on the Riviera. 

A group of charming blouses in chiffon and 
cotton accompanied the suits. Last year blouses were 
judged dowdy; this year they are the height of 
fashion. At the display the filmy chiffons in plain 
strong colours and the cotton satins that have a 
faint glaze and are flowered all over in mixed dim 
colours had a splash of colour at the throat of the 
short jackets with soft shoulder lines and collars. 

Coats everywhere are so plain and straight that 


(Left) Toque of vio- 

lets laid on chiffon 

with a dipping side 

movement (Renée 
Pavy) 


(Right) Sou’-wester of 
white panama with a 
chocolate-brown  rib- 


bon (Simone Mirman) 


Photographs by 
CouNTRY LIFE 
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(Below) Bouclé straw 
used for a white 
folded beret trimmed 
with marguerites 


(Simone Mirman) 
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they can become monotonous 
and it is sometimes difficult to 
find anything that is at all out of 
the ordinary. At Harrods there 
are coats at several prices and all 
with individual touches. A model 
coat of shepherd’s check has full 
gathers stitched down over the 
shoulders and_ billowing out 
at the back; the sleeves are set 
in well below the shoulders. The 
front is semi-fitting. A coral 
canvas woollen has one of the 
collars that stand well away from 
the throat and deep pockets 
placed low down. From _ the 
budget department there is a bold 
dog’s-tooth check tweed, again 
with a gathered caped back; for 
Ascot a charming fitted grosgrain 
coat is white-printed with pale 
flower-heads and fern fronds. 

Among an Ascot group 
composed entirely of white and 
black, outstanding items are a 
silk dress from the budget 
department with a pouched back 
above a narrow skirt, and a 
young girl’s white organza. This 
has a full overskirt circled by 
flat tucks opening over a tight 
underskirt, and a folded cross- 
over sleeveless bodice, and is 
shown with a charming fresh 
white organza mob cap. For the 
older women a coral wool dress 
and jacket come from the collec- 
tion Pierre Balmain has de- 
signed exclusively for Harrods, 
the dress with folds and a cravat 
slotting through each side on the 
shoulders, the jacket hip-length 
and with the easy fit that 
characterises summer styles. For 
the extra large woman a suit ina 
miniature charcoal grey and 
white check woollen is chosen 
with a straight skirt and a small 
straight jacket nicked either side 
at the hemi [tis iclearly 
designed to slim. 

An inky blue cotton dress 
printed all over with small 
darkish flowers in several tones 
is another smart summer outfit 
designed for the older woman, 
as are straight coats made from 
thick wool jersey or from stiff 
ottoman silk. 

P. Joyce REyYNOLDs. 


(Left) A beret of blush-pink rose petals 
and green leaves—charming when worn 
with a plain silk coat or dress (Vernier) 
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